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The Most Cordially Welcomed Speller 


That Has Appeared in Many Years 


COMMON WORDS COMMONLY MISSPELLED 


BrucE R. PAyNE, Ph. D. 
PRESIDENT PEABODY NORMAL COLLEGE 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


> congratulated upon publishing 


le of spellers. You have given 
for spelling which are of any 
il valu Your vocabulary is a desirable 


print and system of repetition are 
Isabel S. Arnold, Teacher, Plain- 
1 Seminary, Plainfield, N. J. 
nade my first order solely on the strength of 
k’s striking name, this second order is 
sted by the book itself.”"—J. M. Broughton, 
Jr., Prin. Busn High School, Bunn, N. C 


‘We are using your speller in our school and 
very 1 It fills a long-felt want in our 
work.’’—Eleanor A. Shackelford, Prin. St 
Faith’s School, Saratoga Springs, N. Y 
This little book will meet the needs of our 
ls..’"—Jos. H. Shealy, Prin. High School, 


Saluda, S. ¢ 


‘‘We have adopted your COMMON WORDS 
COMMONLY MISSPELLED, by Dr. Payne, 
in our high school; it is decidedly the best speller 
we have ever used.’’—T. P. Tribble, Supt. 
Public Schools, Cumming, Ga. 


“COMMON WORDS COMMONLY MIS- 
SPELLED, by Bruce R. Payne, is the outgrowth 
of a plan which should make it of greater practical 
service than almost any book of the kind which 
has appeared for years.”,°—F. H. Howe, N. Y. 
State Education Department, Division of Trade 
Schools, Albany, N. Y 


‘*‘I am very much pleased with Payne’s COM- 
MON WORDS COMMONLY MIS- 
SPELLED. I am recommending this little book 
to the high school teachers of our State.’’—N. W. 
Walker, State Inspector of Public High Schools 
of North Carolina. 


If you would like to see some sample pages of this unique Speller, 
ask the B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond, Va., or send 22 cents in 


stamps for a sample copy 
Name 
Post Office 


State 


For High School and Upper Grammar Grades 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Co. 


Atlanta 





RICHMOND 


Dallas 





(Entered at the Post-Office at Richmond, Va., as second-class matter.) 
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Editorial 


Moving Pictures! 





The, tell a pretty story of Edison’s son. To 
ipoearances he couldn’t learn—he hated 
‘ext ly. oks—he hated schools and he was never 
hap »y as when he had put both behind him. 





It begun to be whispered about that he was 
“stupid.” Just at this juncture his father de- 
cided to take a hand in the matter. Noticing 
that the boy was very fond of moving pic- 
tures, he began to use them as mentality tests. 
He found that his son had no trouble in com- 
prehending them, and none whatever in re- 
membering their essential details. In short 
he was far more capable of receiving informa- 
tion through the eve than through the ear, and 
hence the “movies” proved to be the very best 
of schoolmasters. 

Believing that his son’s case was not excep- 
tional, he at once sent a numer of experts 
abroad to secure motion pictures descriptive 
of geography and history. These films are 
now being exhibited throughout the land and 
the alleged “stupid boy” of New Jersey is 
responsible for the immense pleasure and in- 
terest they bestow. 


A Crucial Task 


Distinguished honors have come to Hamp- 
ton. She not only educated Booker Washing- 
ton and through him made Tuskegee possible, 
but she has now trained and supplied his suc- 
Major Moton has no easy job ahead 
of him. His responsibilities will far exceed 
his honors. Even if he shall equal Washing- 
ton in the grasp of today’s problems, he will 
yet have to deal with the more acute ones of 
tomorrow. In concrete form he and all others 
who labor for the industrial education of the 
negro will have to face the day of commercial 
competition—will have to build against the 
time when the negro as a trained integer of the 
country’s population will feel the shock of 
economic competition with the white man. 

Until this day is reached and passed no 


cessor. 


spe) 
ool) 


final judgment as to the value of Washing- 
ton’s great venture can be predicated. History 
must reverse itself and the tragic story of the 
Jew be rewritten if the day is to be passed in 
safety. In the arena of commercial rivalry 
ho quarter Is elven the weak. and especially 
where race instincts are acute and race preju- 
Heretofore the attributes 


of humanity have failed utterly to soften the 


dices exist. fairest 
shock of collision and to ameliorate the sad 
fate of the defeated. 

This then is the task ahead of Major Moton 
and his co-laborers. It is one requiring a pro- 
phetic eve, a consecrated heart, and a just con- 
ception of human nature its capacities and 
its limitations. In these days of preparation 
for the 
leaders of Hampton and of Tuskegee an earn- 
It sincerely hopes that history 


finnl centest The Journan bids the 


est (rod-speed, 


will reverse itself, and that through the force 


of proper race adjustment and the finer 
equities of an advancing civilization — the 


both meet in 


happy accord and in abundant: prosperity. 


trained forces cf races may 


g a J a J 


“Foolish Consistency” 


the hob- 


Wilson is 
In some quarters of changing 
His 


complete defense is found in the old) maxim. 


“Consistency.” Savs emerson, “Ig 
goblin of small minds.” President 
being accused 


front on the question of preparedness. 


“Circumstances alter cases.” 

Twelve months ago the European war was 
in its initial stage. The strength of the bellig 
erents Was unknown, their policies were unde- 
veloped, the war zone was unenlarged, and 


had 


to threaten 


such horrors as the Lusitania not come 


to shock the 
tegrity of neutrals. 


and the in- 


In short the full signifi- 


\W orld 


eance of the prairie fire had not become ap- 


parent—its flames had not licked the very 
doors of the non-combatants. Hence Presi- 
dent Wilson—an ardent man of peace—pre- 


ferring to err on the side of American tradi- 


tions—cast his voice against preparedness. 
He was entirely justified in his position. 


Aside from reversing a basic principle of the 
Republic he felt it unnecessary to prepare for 
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war unless forced to lo So. Cireun <tr 


over which he had no control have s ppli 
that force and he now vields to the inevital)) 

It is significant of the werld’s chaos ths; 
this 


vielation of the rules of civilized wartare | 


vital step is rendered necessary by t 


this vear of grace 1916! Hence our ove 


a protest against a stroke fo) 


savagery 


tice and right by the one great neutral , 


tion of the world. Perhaps no other sect 
our national life is more significant of 
mission to mankind that this righteous 
fense of civilization. 


Frulvy does it) justi 


Kmerson’s prephetic words, “Our whole his 


tory looks like the last effort ot Divine Prey 
dence in behalf of the human race.” 


x a J & 


“Co-operation in Virginia” 


Members of the November Conference \ 
recall with pleasure the excellent address tel 
Dir. A. FE. Winship, editor of the Boston Jow at 
bal of student of edi Iso 
tional conditions, the doctor has traveled ex Sonat 


Education. As a 


tensively. Hence his views have the weigh stat 


of intelligent authority. In a recent issue o! In 


the Journal he pays the following handlsom 
tribute to the Co-operative Education Ass Ho 


ciation of Virginia: 


Education has made many rete! 
ences to the aggressive progress in Virginia, and | 
the half has not been hinted at. Attendance upo! Ils 
the State Association on Thanksgiving week gave mi oes 
a better opportunity than ever before to appreciat 
the varietv of influences behind the progress 
Among these influences must be placed, far up 
the list, the Co-operative Education Associatio 
under the special inspiration of Mrs. Mar) 
Branch Munford. Lo thre 
We know of nothing iust like it elsewhere. It 1s If 
not Foundation suvported, which gives it some ad 
vantages with the rank and file and preve an} ile 
thing that looks like a vatronizing spirit, wiiich | ste 
so repellant to most recipients of aid or influence 
The association received $5,500 for overl ad § 
penses. 
The 100 
raised and expended in their 
so that the general offices inspired 
the wise use of ten dollars for every 
for general direction of the work. 
But while achieving this great work it | 
expert field agents at work all the year, | 
18,100 miles, visiting seventy-four counti¢ dell 


The Journal of 


COOKE 


city local assoc ations 
communities 
and ected 
dolla 


counties and six 


Twi lol 


ering 249 addresses and attending twenty-th! larg 
educational gatherings. oe luo 
The general office also sent out 10,000 circ ar! 
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shed a regular Sunday newspaper article. 
blished three important educational bulle- 
distributed 58,400 copies of twelve other 
bulletins, score cards and programs. 

ave organized leagues in every county, 
all 957 local leagues with a membership 


Of these 957 leagues, ninety-eight per 
Patrons’ Day meetings, twenty-one per 


| Roads meetings, thirty-eight per cent held 
alth meetings and nineteen per cent Bet- 
meetings. 


work is in entire harmony with the work 


~~ 
— 


of the State Department, with State Superintendent 


R. C. Stearnes as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 
The State Association held a most successful ses- 


sion this year, and Mr. Stearnes’ resume of the year’s 
achievements was an unusual marshaling of facts. 
From this we shall gather at another time the lead- 
ing triumphs of the year. 

Nowhere can one find a warmer welcome for the 
new ideas that have demonstrated their efficiency 
than at the Richmond annual educational meeting. 


NEWS NOTES FROM HEADQUARTERS 


EVAN R. CHESTERMAN, Secretary State Board of Education 


well, of course, to count ones 


ns before “the period of incubation” is 


it never 


complished, but as this article is beinz 
| out on the typewriter, it really does 


if the legislature is going to pass a 


Statewide compulsory education law. At any 
the bill has gone through the House with 


it the reporters call “a wheop”—the vote 


~) 


sto 23—and it now remains only for the 


uate to say whether or not it shall become 

statute. 

lt t one particular did the bill, as origi- 
ntroduced, undergo amendment in the 

House Delegate Hugh A White, of Lex- 


nvton. had added to it a condition exempting 


om the provisions of the proposed law indi 
cut parents or guardians who are unable to 
proper clothing for their children. 

wily objects to this amendment: indeed the 


it was seemingly covered without the 
endiment since the bill liberally vests the 
‘trict. trustees with discretionary powers 25 
the enforcement of the law. 

If compulsory education becomes State- 


ind what a happy turn of events such 

‘tey will spell!—a good part of the credit 
r this forward stride will be due to Delegate 
n Willams, Jr. of Fairfax, the pa- 
‘Hone! the bill. Mr. Willams, though still a 
inv man, has seen vears of faithful service 
~as.ool trustee. He loves the cause of edu- 
ton. Tle is wrapped up heart and soul in 
and has werked day and night to in- 
passage. Although not given to super- 
talk on the floor of the House. he arose 





at the proper time and made a rattling fine 
speech in behalf of compulsory education. His 
address, which, by the way, was his maiden 
eflort in the legislature, carried conviction to 
all quarters. There was no resisting his stir- 
ring pleas in behalf of the neglected children 
who are being allowed to grow up in the Cim- 
merian darkness of ignorance. 

PROVISIONS OF 


THE BILL 


4 

Since Section 138 of the Constitution limits 
compulsory education to children between the 
ives of eight and twelve, Mr. Williatis® bill of 
course does not attempt to help the little ones 
the mentioned. It is 
cratifving to note, however, that the House 


helow or above ages 
has passed a resolution looking to an amend- 
ment of the organic law in the particular men- 
tioned—an amendment which would 


to the legislature to say just which children 


leave it 


should be compelled to attend school. 

The Williams bill provides for sirteen weeks 
of schooling each vear and aims to have the 
compulsory attendance commence at the begin- 
aing of the school term unless otherwise or 
Moreover 


dered by the district school board. 


Po 


the schooling must be “as nearly continuous 
nnd consecutive as conditions will permit.” 
Exemptions are allowed in the case of any 
child (1) weak in body or mind (2) able te 
read or write or attending a private school (3) 


living more than two miles by the usually 
the 
more than one mile from the line of an estab- 


traveled route from nearest school, or 


IN 


fished public free wagon route or (4) “excused 
for cause by the district school trustees.” 
Is TO BE ENFORCED 


HOW THE LAW 


“In all 


non-attendance 


The bill reads in part as follows: 
non-enrollment and 
reported to him (by the district board) the 


: 
cases of 


clerk of the district board shall make a care- 
ful investigation of the facts in the case, and 
where no valid reason for non-enrollment and 
nen-attendance is found, he shall give written 
notice to the parent, guardian, or other person 
having control of the child, and in the event 
of the absence of the parent, or guardian or 
ether person having control of the child from 
nis or her usual place of residence, the clerix 
of the school board shall leave a copy of the 
nctice with some person over twelve years of 
wge residing at the usual place of residence of 
such parent, guardian, or other person having 
control of such child with instructions to hand 
such notice to such parent, guardian, or other 
person having control of such child, which no- 
tice shall require the attendance of such child 
at the school therein named within three days 
from the date of said notice. 

“If within three days from the date of the 
service of the notice, as aforesaid, the parent, 
guardian, or other person having control of 
such child does not comply with the provisions 
of this act, then the clerk of the district school 
board shall make complaint in the name of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia before a justice of 
the peace or a police justice of the district or 
city in which such parent, guardian, or other 
person having control of such child resides, or 
complaint may be made in the corporation or 
circuit court of the city or county in which 
such parent, guardian, or other person having 
control of such child resides, which officers and 
courts are hereby clothed with jurisdiction 
ever all offences and the proceedings under 
this act with full power to hear and try all 
complaints, impose fines, penalties and fully 
execute the provisions of this act.” 

“ailure to observe the law constitutes a mis- 
demeanor punishable by a fine not exceeding 
$25 for each offence, or imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding thirty days, or both, in the discretior. 
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ct the justice or jury (court) trying tiie cas 

Cities are authorized to employ truant oi}. 
cers who shall have all of the rights and per 
form all of the duties prescribed for <istrj:, 
clerks, 

lor every prosecution under the terms | 
the act the district clerk shall receive ; 
three dollars payable out of the district schoy 
fund. Monies collected from fines shal] 
paid into the State treasury to be applied + 
the district school fund of the district or dis 
ivicts from which said funds are received. 


fee 0 


CRYING NEED FOR MORE MONEY 


At this writing it is too early to prognost.- 
cate concerning the fate of any of the othe 
bills relating to schools. Of such measure: 
there are a plenty. And they touch on man 
phases of education, which shows that tli 
public mind is not forgetful of Virginia’s viv; 
cious little family of 657,513 children. 

In point of practical importance Delegat 
J. Davis Reed’s bill increasing the State schoo! 
tax on real estate and tangible personal prop. 
city from ten to twenty cents on the $100 of 
course comes ahead of all others. This means 
“yeady money.” Should the bill pass—and it 
has many strong friends among the “Solons — 
joy will reign all up and down the line among 
educators, for the additional revenues <erived 
from the increased tax would almost put the 
-chools on a comfortable basis. 

Certain it is that the legislators, despite all 
the pressing matters demanding their atten- 
tion, cannot fail to note the fact that Vir 
ginia’s country schools now subsist on a mere 
Oh! it is horrible the way they d 
Read this startling little brie! 


p:ttance. 
need funds. 


prepared by Superintendent Stearnes in «xpl- 
ration of the appeals for adequate reverie: 
The people want it and are williny to 


pay the taxes. 

The rural schools have been pron: sed 
a better course of study with instru: ion 
along practical lines. 

Better supervision of country schov = 1s 
being worked out in many counties. 


Anticipating these better things, th: ):- 








host 
oth 
iSures 


mal 


eoat 
1 
Cho 
pro} 
OU ol 
nears 
nd it 
ns” 
mong 


rived 
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tr have added 61,000 names to our 
enrollment. 
y have sent in as many additional 
en in three years as during the pre- 
ed .@ nineteen years, 

| 1913 the United States as a nation 

328.02 on each child enrolled in the 
schools. 

| 1913 the North Atlantic States spent 

sss on each child enrolled. 

I, 1913 the North Central States spent 
sve on each child enrolled. 

I), 1913 the Western States spent $45.16 
on cach child enrolled. 

I 1913 Virginia spent $13.03 on each 

il! enrolled. 

In 1914 Virginia spent only $11.35 on 
eal: child enrolled in her country schools. 

I, i914 Virginia spent only $8.24 on 
each child enrolled in her twenty-one non- 
railroad counties. 

The general cost of government to State 
funds has inereased 61 per cent since 1906. 

lhe regular State appropriations to 
common schools of primary and grammar 
grade have been increased only 23 per cent 
during that time. 

If we take into account also the Graded 
School Fund and the One and Two-Room 
Fund, which are special funds given for 
enlargement (lengthening session, reach- 
ing remote localities, broadening the cur- 
riculum, ete.) the State appropriations for 
common schools have been increased 44 per 
per cent since 1906. 

Our school enrollment has increased 30 
per cent since 1906. 

The regular State appropriations for 
comiuon schools in 1913-14 were $2.65; in 
IN1!-15, $2.54; in 1915-16, $2.47. 

lis gradual decline is due to special 
funs taken out of the regular appropria- 
tions and to the increase of school popula- 


le regular State appropriations for 
connon schools are less in 1915-16 than 
they were in 1909-10. 

le limit of local taxation has been 
reac ved, 


The only relief seems to be with the 
legislature. 

The theory of gradual increase of State 
school funds appears to be a delusion and 
a vain hope. 

The regular State appropriations are 
the life blood of rural schools. 

Virginia either is or is not able to 
finance her country school problem. ‘The 
question ought to be settled so that we 
may no longer delude the people with 
false hopes. If we are to have a policy of 
good schools in a small number of places 
and neglected schools with short sessions 
and inexperienced teachers as a general 
rule, perhaps there would be less impa- 
tience if we should tell the people the truth 
in all frankness. 


SHALL WE BELL THE TEACHER ? 


In traveling among the small schools of the 
State, Inspector J. H. Binford keeps his ears 
open for complaints from teachers, school offi- 
cals and patrons. 

In a county recently visited by him a worthy 
trustee complains that.a number of teachers in 
his district are frequently from one-half to an 
hour late in opening their schools. As 1 
remedy for this state of affairs the trustee sug- 
gests that each school be provided with a large 
hell which each teacher must ring immediately 
upon arrival at the school, thereby giving no- 
tice to the nearby patrons of the exact time 
the school is ready for work. 

This idea of “belling the teacher” is “a new 
one on” the country school inspector who urges 
that the teachers make such a suggestion un- 
necessary by arriving at their schools promptly 
«and commencing the day’s work even if a quo- 
rum is lacking. 


MONTGOMERY AND STANDARD SCHOOLS 


If there is any one thing in which the en- 
ihusiastic Mr. Binford is interested it is that 
of standardizing the one and two teacher 
schools of the State. In furtherance of this 


work he hied himself away on Ground Hog 
Day for Christiansburg, where he had an en- 
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vagement with Superintendent J. H. Stephens 


to visit a number of schools whose teachers 
determined to meet all the 


‘tendardization requirements, 


ind patrons are 


But sleet. snow and bad roads made it im 
possible to get out to the country districts, anc 
the inspector, after conferring with Superin 
tendent Stephens and visiting the fine Chris 
tinnmsburge school, dejected) returned to lis 
fice in’ Richmond. 

“There is no doubt but what Montgomery 
Will have its share of standard schools.” SaVvs 


Mr. Binford. 


rles, binkding cloak rooTMS, and doing’ Dans 


“The patrons are securing libra 


ether things called fer on the Score Card, and 
Superintendent Stephens asked me many ques- 
tons about standard requirements that 1 hac 
never dreamed of.” 


SMALL SCHOCOLS OF WESTMORELAND 


Westmoreland four fine high 
Colonial Beach, Oak Grove. Montross 
and Kinsale. 


county has 
cehools 
But at the present time Superin- 
tendent Blake T. Newton’s main interest is the 
improvement of the one and two teacher 
schools. In this work he has enlisted to a re 
mmarkable degree the sympathy of his teachers 
and the patrons. During the week commenc- 
tne February 7. Mr. Binford visited with Su- 
perintendent Newton a number of these small 
s‘hools, questioning the pupils and conferring 
with teachers and patrons concerning the re 
quirements of standard schools. The weather 
was very unfavorable, but this in nowise damp- 
ened the ardor of the people, who turned out 
in large numbers at all the schools inspected. 

First of the “temples of learning” to be vis- 
ited was the Jefferson one teacher school near 
the Kine George line. 
that the patrons of this little school have this 
built 
rooms, secured a library and with great labor 
Mr. Binford, whom 


The inspector found 


vear painted the school house, cloak 
fixed up the playgrounds. 
some one characterized as “an appetite sur- 
rounded by a body,” speaks enthusiastically 
about the dinner served by the patrons of the 
Jefferson School. “It could not have been ex- 
celled by the Jefferson Hotel in Richmond.” he 


Savs. 


On the second day of the trip the Oak Gyo 


iligh Scheol and the Rappahannock 4) 


Creorge Washington graded schools wer Vis 


ited, 
in large numbers in spite of the rain, and jy 
dications are that both the two-room sco 


will get on the standard list this session, At 


School the Juni 


League gave a fine entertainment on the ord 


the George Washington 


> 


ef a literary society meeting, while at the ry 


pahannock School two of the children fy 
nished fine music with guitars. 

The next day the visitors went over a ye 
bad road to the Foneswood School. Where t 
inspector questioned the children on histo: 
geography and other topics and where the r 
quirements of a standard 
plained to the assembled patrons. 

The last day of the trip was consumed 
Visiting two one teacher schools—Hague an 
Coles Point. At the last named school the 
were on display some fine compositions by t 
pupils, and on every side evidences of t! 


e-etivities of the school league were visil)! 


Good wall maps, window shades, and a larg: 


cretionary have been purchased during t 


nresent term, and plans are now being laid fo 


the clearing up of the school grounds. 
At Hague the patrons, who belong to t! 
families of Westmorelan 


most prominent 


have prior to this session taken little interest 


in the public school. But this year it is e1 
tirely different, and the inspector was carri 


away with the activities going on for the i 


provement of the heretofore neglected sclioo 


The building has been painted and the grounds 


heautified. The children have an enthusiast 
Junior League and delight in pretty sco 
}] 


pennants and in giving their school “yell 


These elemental 


erades, gave one of the finest school enterta!! 


voungsters, all of the 


ments I have ever witnessed.” says Mr. Bu 
ford, who adds that the Senior League 
Hague has this vear established in the ext 
room of the school house a community | ral 
containing 1,000 volumes. 

sinford thinks that Wee 


] 
( 


moreland will soon have just as good ove 


lo sum up, Mr. 


two room schools as it has high schools. *-\! 


At all three points the people Caine ON 


school were ex 
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e the ideal all of us should strive for,” 


ul the worker in the educational vine- 


rs FOR ONE AND TWO ROOM  SCITOOLS 


\ \Iy Binterd purposes publishing at the end 
| tle present term a bulletin showing the pro- 
It will contain 
standardized, 

two 


| wess of small country schools. 
Is ot 
odel programs 


how schools were 


and teacher 


work of exceptional 


for one 

descriptions of 
eit done by pupils, photographs of pretty 
ly iouses and other interesting material. 
furthering this work the inspector has 
! cpared a few tests in spelling, arithmetic, 
coography and history. He desires the teach- 
~of 100 country schools to give these tests ou 
» promise to send him the general results. 

Ii othe 
r i you are willing to fill in a score card for 
hool, or if anything encouraging has 
ed in your school this vear, will you 
tdrop Mr. Binford a post card telling him 


words, if you wish to give these tests, 


1 " 


re vish to be one of the 100 teachers to assist 


t | in getting up his bulletin? Moreover, Mr. 
f Hinford would like to hear from superintend- 

ts who are willing to score on the white score 
{ l. all the one and two room schools of a 
strict. or Who are willing to give his tests as 


-it the schools. 


SLOW TRAVEL IN DICKENSON 
“There was a time when we made it in thirty 
nds llites.—that seven miles from Freemont to 
(lintwoeod. This time the haul required four 
Neverthe- 
“got there” and the next day we rode 
But the trip 
is Well worth while, for we found the nor- 


es for a period of three hours. 


ik on horseback in two hours. 


il training department at Clintwood in good 


Tt 


Phius speaks Inspector A. L. Lincoln of a 


ent journey to Dickenson county. More- 
er ie tells us that professional training is 


to elementary teachers of the county, 
very good number of whom are pursuing th» 
lises of study. 

vijay, the third, Inspector Lincoln visited 





Dante, Russell county, the center of the opera- 
the Clinchfield Coal 
This company is performing a most excellent 
public service in supplementing the public 


tions of Corporation. 


school funds so as to employ better teachers 
ior longer terms, in providing better buildings 
and equipment and in emploving a supervis- 
ing principal for the several schools attended 
Mr. Harvey 


Cooper is the efficient supervisor in charge. 


oy the children of its employees. 


The following week Mr. Lincoln hied hitu- 
self to Southampton county. | Franklin. 
Courtland, Boyvkins, Branchville, Sebrell, Sto- 
rv and other points were visited by him it 
company with Superintendeent G. L. H. Joli. 
£on. 

The Inspector reports a marked improve- 
ment in the work of the normal training de- 
partment at Franklin. 

One day of this week was spent with Super- 
intendent A. Hl. Foreman in visiting the nor- 
tual training schools in Norfolk county, in the 
Churchland and Western High 
The inspector is of the opinion that 


Branch 
Schools. 
the Churchland School is the banner school of 
the State in respect to the percentage of pupils 
audvanced from the grades to the high school 
department. At this time the 
cquals numerically the enrollment of the first 


senior class 
orimary. 

Wednesday, February 16, the inspector, in 
company with Superintendent J. D. Harris 
und Mr. N. EF. A. Talcott, who has charge of 
the poultry clubs of the Home Demonstration 
Work, visited Varina and Glendale, in Hen- 
rico county. These are good types of our con- 
solidated rural schools, 

Three days later Mr. Lincoln addressed the 
Henrico County Teachers’ Association. 

SOME DIFFICULT PROBLEMS IN DIVISION 

How to apportion a hundred thousand dot- 
iar high school fund so that each of over five 
hundred high schools might get at least two 
hundred and fiftv—the minimum allowance 
under the statute—and feed 
thousand hungry graded schools out of the 


how to over A 


graded school crib, containing only seventy- 
five thousand dollars, have been the mathe- 
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matical problems which have tied Inspector 
Jno. B. Terrell to his office chair and limited 
lis field activities during the past month. 

Ile says, however, that any one who is look- 
ing for good teaching and hustling, vigorous 
schools can see a great deal to please and grat 
ify if he will spend only two weeks in Rock- 
lridge and Charlotte. Mr. Terrell recently 
made quite a thorough inspection of the 
schools of these two counties, spending a weex 
in Rockbridge and four days in Charlotte. 


‘the inspector expresses himself as much 


pieased with the work of the sixty teachers 


whom he saw in thirteen schools in Rock- 
bridge. 
In addition to the Lexington, Palmer, 


Mountain View, Brownsburg, Raphine, Fair- 
field, Highland Belle High 
Schools, he inspected the Lexington, Lavesia, 
Oak Ifill and 


schools. 


Riverside and 


Lexington colored graded 

In most of the rooms visited in Rockbridge, 
Mr. Terrell gave tests in reading, and, while 
he reports the general average as good, he 
sivs that the reading in the graded schools 
averages much higher than the reading in the 
high schools. 

While in Rockbridge the energetic Terreli 
‘collided” with a Good Roads meeting at the 
Brownsburg High School and was glad of the 
opportunity offered him to talk to the people 


on the relation of good roads to good schools 
GENEROUS SCHOOL PATRONS IN CHARLOTTE 


In Charlotte, Mr. Terrell thinks, can be 
gound the best illustrations in the State of the 
sacrifices patrons and citizens are willing to 
make in order to have good schools. Every 
school visited by Mr. Terreil in Charlotte 
county was made possible by the private sub- 
scriptions of the people, who, in many cases, 
met the school boards more than half way in 
raising the necessary funds. 

The excellent buildings at Charlotte Court 
House, Keysville, Wylliesburg, Drakes 
Branch, Formosa and Red Oak are striking 
end delightful results of the school fever 
which has smitten the “terbaccer” raisers of 
old Charlotte. 


Commenting further, Mr. Terrell says th; 
were it not for the money voluntarily 
scribed by a loyal patronage, the Cliirlot 
igh School would have to do with fewe 
teachers and a shorter term. Althouch th 
school boards have gone heavily in debt iN Of 
der to meet the money and demands of tlie peo. 
ple for better schools, “the end it not vet,” 
Madisonville, with the weatherboarding of he 
insufficient school quarters fairly bulging wit) 
its host of 
knocking at the door of the treasury and an- 
nouncing that she is ready to meet the school 


vigorous youngsters within, is 


hoard two-thirds of the way in making a three 
thousand dollar addition to her building. 
While visibly pleased with the work seen iy 
the thirty-five rooms visited in Charlotte, Me: 
‘Terrell pauses to tell us of the excellent teach- 
ing seen in the Wylhesburg High School, 
which he describes as a “first class third grade 


high school.” 


A SOFT ANSWER. 


Something hard and round came through 
the window of Mr. Quiverful’s dining room 
and landed with a splash in the bread and 
milk of the youngest of his brood, says the 
New York Sun. 

For a moment the frantic parent though 
the Zepps had come at last. Then, just as he 
was beginning to get over the shock there 
came a gentle, but insistent tapping at the 
door. 

Angrily he rushed out and threw the por- 
tal open. Outside stood a small boy, ca) po 
litely in hand. 

“Please, sir,” he said, courteously, “can we 
have our ball?” 

“W-w-what ?” Quiverful .  ~ You 
kick your beastly ball through my widow, 


gasped 


nearly frighten one of my children to « cath. 
and then you have the confounded ch: 'k 


come and—and ask for your ball!” 


2 nee < «. 
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THE WIND 


w you toss the kites on high 
\nd blow the birds about the sky; 
oO \) 


Like ladies’ skirts across the grass— 


| all around I heard you pass 


() wind, a-blowing all day long; 


() wind that sings so loud a song! 
w the different things you did, 


ht Bit always you vourself you hid, 
| {elt you push, I heard you eall, 
| ould not see yourself at all 
() wind, a-blowing all day long; 


() wind that sings so loud a song! 


or- () ou that are so strong and bold 
() blower, are you young or old? 
\re vou a beast of field and tree, 
Q» just a stronger child than me ? 
) wind, a-blowing all day long: 
) wind that sings so loud a song! 


—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


ruly is one of the poems every child 
‘now, one of the half dozen or more 
dren of the second grade should mem- 
[f presented with spirit and interest, 









SARAH C. BROOKS of Richmond City Normal School 
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both 


they will have no trouble in making 
thought and language their own. 


THE TEACHER’S PREPARATION 


Read the poem through carefully, once for 
pure enjoyment, trying to put yourself in the 
place of a child playing with and talking to 
this great, good-natured, boisterous playmate. 
Read again for the language values; and yet 
again for the succession of pictures, or groups 
of ideas. Last of all, with ideas arranged in 
order, read the whole poem with concentrated 
attention. Close the magazine and recite as 
much of it as you can. I find that even with 
that these four 


have almost perfected the mastery. 


my poor memory, readings 
Now lay the poem aside for a day and “moon 
Return with spirit to the attack, and 


find the task completed. 


over it.” 


PREPARATION OF THE CLASS 


Choose a windy day for presenting to the 
Call for experiences of what children 
saw the wind do on the way to school. Ask 
whether it would be a good day for flying 
whether thev 


class. 


kites ; saw any birds flying 
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about: whether they could see the wind; how 


they know there is a wind blowing / 


PRESENTATION OF TILE POEM 
Tell the class vou have a little poem = in 
which a child talks to the wind. Ask them to 


listen carefully while recite it to see 


whether they think it interesting. 
Recite the poem naturally and with as much 


you 


feel—no more. Give time 


ask their opinion of the 


iXpression as 
to the 


vou 
presentation, 
poem, anid fer parts they like. 

Lave 


to see how 


the children listen to a second recital 
many pictures they see and the 
order of their appearance. 

First picture, kites flying in the air. 

Second picture, bircls flying with difficulty 
on account of the wind. 

Wind rustling in the trees and all about like 
the noise of ladies’ dresses on the grass. 

Sav to the children that vou will place those 
pictures back in the poet’s words.  Recite the 


stanza, encouraging them to help as far as 
they can remember. 

Call for more pictures, 

A little child 


pushed by the wind: looking for the wind. 


watching all these things; 





the second stanza, soliciting help 


from. class. 


Recite 


Ask for more pictures. 





The little child asking questions of the wing 

Recite the last stanza. Then have class hel) 
vou repeat the whole poem. You will be sur 
prised to find how readily they follow Vou! 
lead. 

This lesson will occupy a 20-minute perio 
the further 
study: as learning the poem as a surprise t 


(iive children a motive for 
tell to mother or to some friend, or for sony 
ineeting of the school. Complete the work of 
memorizing by using space moments at begir 
settling 


Call upon individual chi 


ning or close of sessions, or while 
down after recess. 
dren to come before the class and. recite a 
also have the whole class recite together. Bot 
practices are commendable: but be sure ea 
child knows the poem before the close of t 


month. 
SEAT WCRK 


Draw a boy or girl facing the wind. wat 
ing birds and a kite flving. 

Make a free cutting of a child with a flying 
kite. 

Draw clothes hanging upon a line, blo 
by the wind. 


LITTLE HALF CHICK 


Long ago in a country across the sea, ther 
beautiful black with a 
chickens. of them 
downy little chicks, but the voungest Was s! 
a strange-looking little fellow that wiien 
first came out of the shell, his moth 

had only on 


was a hen brood 


Twelve were — plum). 


scarcely believe her eves. He 
leg, one wing, one eve, one ear, half a | 
half a tail! 
“Poor child!” said the black hen, US 
her head. “You are only a Little Hal! 
and will never be able to rule a poultry va 
But Little Half Chick did not agree 
He thought he could do anyt ‘ng 


He was a naughty little chick: 


mother. 
wished. 
spite of having only one leg, he like: 


away. Sometimes, when the family t 
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alk he would hide in the corn, and pre- 
t to hear when his mother called, be- 
ie had but one ear. 


() ay when he had been away longer than 


he strutted up to his mother hoppity- 


na said: 





a , oP ome 
f j 
Vother, Tam tired of staving on this dull 
[am going to Madrid to see the king.” 
*\ silly chick.” said) the black hen. 
MI dis a long way off. Stay at home with 


"Nos said Little Half Chick. 


d some day I will take vou on a journey 
“T have made 


mind.” So without saving good-bye to 


other, he stumped along the road leading 


Madrid. Taking a short cut, which led 
vhoa field. he soon reached a brook. Now 
rook was choked with weeds, so that it 
not flow. 

() Little Half Chick, help me!” it) cried. 
out the weeds so that the water may 

“Tlelp vou indeed!” said Little Half Chick. 
e the feather in his little half tail. 
vourself. Tam going to Madrid to see 

King.” Away stumped Little Half Chick, 

kick, hoppity-kick. 
re he had gone very far, he came to a 


the woods. It was a weak, wavering 


ire because it had no sticks. 

) Little Half Chick,” it called in a weak, 
ng voice, “help me! Fetch some sticks 

v leaves.” 

p vou indeed!” said Little Half Chick. 

vourself. I am going to Madrid to see 

g.” Hoppity-kick, hoppity-kick, away 


d Little Half Chick, 


The next morning as he drew near Madrid 
He heard a 
great moaning and sighing among its branches, 
for the wind was caught and entangled, and 
could not get away. 

“Oh Little Half Chick,” called the wind, “do 
come and help me. 


he passed a large chestnut tree. 


Hop up into the tree and 
pull me out of the branches!” 

“Help veu indeed!” said Little Half Chick, 
“help vourself, 
the 
Chick, hoppity-kick, hoppity-kick. 


Iam going to Madrid to see 
Little Half 


Ile was in 


king.” and away stumped 
great glee, for he saw the roofs and steeples of 
gay Madrid just ahead. 

When he reached the town he saw a splen- 
did castle with soldiers standing before the 
gates. “This must be the king’s house.” 
Little Half Chick. “I 
king's poultry vard.” 
Chick. 

The 


dinner!” 


sila 
have come to rule the 
Sut alas for Little Half 


thing I 
the 


stumped through the gates. 


very wanted for the Wing's 


Half Chick 
He straightwav 


snd cook, 


as 


caught the chick and popped him into the 


broth pot. 
“Water. water” cried Little Half Chick. 
“do not wet me so!” for it was wet and un 


comfortable in the broth pot. 





“Ah?” said the water, “you would not help 
me when I was in trouble.” it bubbled 
boiled around Little Half Chick. 

“Fire, fire, not 
Half Chick. 


“Ah!” said the fire, “you would not hetp 


So 
and 


do cook me.” 


cried Little 
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So the fire leaped 


with all its 


me when I was in trouble.” 
and sparkled under the pot 
might. 

Just then the wind came blowing through 
the kitchen to see what was the cause of all 
the noise. 

“Wind, wind, come and help me!” cried 
Little Half Chick. 

“Ah!” said the wind, “you would not help 
me when I was in trouble; but come.” The 
wind lifted Little Half Chick from the broth 
pot, and blew him out of the window. It 
whirled him up and down the highway and 
over the roofs, until Little Half Chick could 
scarcely breathe. On they went until they 
reached the highest steeple in Madrid. There 
the wind left him standing on his one leg 
on the tip-top of the steeple, looking out over 
the world with his one little eye. 

There stands Half Chick to-day, obeying 
Whichever way the wind blows he 
He can never 


the wind. 
turns his head in that direction. 
turn in any other way, and he can never come 
down for this is the story of the first weather- 
vane.—F rom a Spanish Folk Tale. 


March, the month of blustering winds, 
ushers in the spring: and by the life he 
reveals the gentleness beneath he 


Savs a Western poet: 


awakens, 
noise and tumult. 


“Ah March. 

We know thou art kind-hearted 
Spite of storms and threats, 
And underneath art nursing 
April’s violets.” 


Both the story and the poem of the month 
emphasize this feature of the herald of spring. 

In order to confer the greatest pleasure upon 
the children and to obtain the best results in 
language, the story should be told, and not 
read. Any teacher who really desires the ac- 
complishment, and is willing to study can be- 
come a teller of stories. It is not so much a 
gift as an attainment; but it must be attained. 
Julia Marlowe, the eminent and popular ac- 
tress in Shakespearean roles tells us she had 
so poor a voice to begin with that the first 


teacher to whom she apphed for help strong 
recommended her to give up all idea of 
If she had not pers ver 
in study and practice instead of heeding th, 


theatrical career. 
advice of the teacher, the world’s loss woy\\ 
have been great indeed. Shall we study to 
gether, believing that the reward is wort); tly 
effort ? 


THE TEACHER'S PREPARATION 


Read the story once for pleasure, giving no 
heed to details. 
climax, the point of greatest interest. QO) 


= 


Read again to discover the 


NY 


x 





serve the manner in which it is reached, and 
how the working out of the climax affect= you. 
Go over the story once more to determine tli 
divisions or topics of which it is composed. 


Last of all, study the language. Obsere 1s 
simple, straight-forward character. — Ili 


style is typical of all folk tales, for folk 
are of home manufacture. Notice fi :the 
that the words, though homely are eff tve. 
“Hoppity-kick,” for instance shows the styl 
of walking of a one-legged chick as v 
Uncle Remus’s “Hoppity-fetchity” of B the! 
Rabbit. 





ou 
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eparation for work with the class, ar- 
e topics or divisions in order, with a 
Your plan may 


topics under each. 
fer {rom mine, as the one you work out 
th children may differ from yours; but 
rt! sake of completing the study, suppose 

ider the following arrangement :— 


8) 


HALF CHICK 
Plan for Oral Reproduction. 


troduction : 

Time, place, characters. 
The hen’s surprise. 
What she said. 


he naughty Half Chick: 
Disagreed with his mother. 


Liked to run away. 
Pretended to be deaf. 
Determined to leave home. 


(I. The journey to Madrid (or to see the 
King) : 
Unkindness to his mother. 
The short-cut. 
Refused to help the brook. 
Refused to help the fire. 
Refused to help the wind. 
Arrival at the palace. 


IY. Half Chick’s Fate 
to Half Chick): 


Caught by the cook. 


(or what happened 


The vain appeal to water. 

The vain appeal to fire. 

How the wind answered Half Chick. 
What the wind did. 


Closing sentence. 


Wit this plan before you, tell the story 
oud. Put the paper aside and tell again. 
Exam ne the story as given in the magazine, 
determine 
of the story and to the simple, effective 


how closely you held to the 


igi ve, Criticise your own language se- 
ind determine firmly to practice using 
English. 
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Lay aside the story and the plan for a day. 
Resuming the study, try to find some one for 
an audience before final presentation to the 
class. Lacking an audience, practice upon 
yourself until the narrative moves without 
effort or omission. 


CLASS WORK—FIRST LESSON 
Preparation.—Show a picture of a weather 


Let the pupils tell of weather vanes in 
the neighborhood, or of those seen in other 


vane. 


Iho y 





. 4. 


places. Inquire whether any little chickens 
Tell the 
children you have a story about a strange 
chicken, which, if they are ready to listen, you 
are ready to tell. 
Presentation. 


have hatched; and if so, how many. 


Write the name of the story 
upon the board, and proceed with the narra- 
tive. Avoid haste, give time for impressions; 
for both the language and the story are im- 
portant. 

Give time for any remarks which the story 
may suggest, but avoid wandering away from 


l~ 


the topic. Tf the children request, tell the story 

Ask one child to tell the part he likea 
Have another tell the portion showing 
Let 


again. 
best. 

Half Chicks naughty 
other tell about the eXperrence with the brook: 


disposition. wh 


another, about the fire: another about the wind 
in the chestnut tree. 


SEAT WORK 


Free cuttings or drawings of the black hen 


W ith her brood. 





Copy from the board the name of the storys 


and ai few words, like Madrid, the brook 
choked with weeds, fire chestnut tree, hoppits 
kick, weather vane. 

SECOND LESSON 


Tell the story once more to refresh the mem 
ory, and tell with animation. 
Ask the children to help vou discover an 


name the different parts of the story of Half 


Chick. 

Kvery story must have an introduction. 
What is the introduction to this story 4 Time / 
Long eo. Place / In a country across the 


sea. Things cr objects mentioned 4 A beautiful 


black hen with a brood of chickens. 


the chickens. Twelve of them were plump, 
downy little chicks: but the voungest was such 


a strange little fellow that when he came out 


of the egg his mother could scarcely believe her 


eves. 
one ear, half a bill. and half a= tail. 
Write upen the board: 


IFALF CHICK 


1. Introduction. 
Time, place. 
I'en and chickens. 


Little Half Chick. 


Describe 


a) 
He had only one leg, one wing, one eve, 
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What kind of disposition had Half (hick: 
Naughty Hlow does the story prove this’ H, 
thought differently from his mother. THe like 
to rum away and hide when the family wey 
out fora walk. He pretended to be den Whey 
his mother called, and staved out as long as 
liked. 


hoppitv-kick, and said, “Mother, T am tire 


One day he strutted lp to his mothe) 


Folho ft 


stopping in this dull place. To am going 
Madrid to see the king. 
Write beneath the first topic: 
Il. The naughty Half Chick. 
Disagreed with his mother. 
Liked to run away. 
Pretended to be deaf, 
Made up his mind to leave home. 
What did his mother sav? What did I 


Chick do? What did he fail to do? Whi d 
he go through a field? Tell what = he firs 


Tell 
What happen 
at the chestnut tree, just before he reach 
sladricl 4 

What shall we name this part of the stor 

Write upon the board, beneath tepies Ta 
il, the 
eral eX riences, 


kindness, 


lack of 


his experience in the woods, 


found and of his 


hame selected, ana beneath, the se 
The journey to see the king. 

Unkindness to the mother. 

The short cut. 

Refused to help the brook. 

Refused to help the fire. 

Refused to help the wind. 

Madrid. 

What did he see when he reached the }) 

Where did he soon fi 


Arrival at 


and what happened / 
himself? What did he ask of the water. a 
What answer did he receive? What next 
Who then entered the kitchens G 
Half Chick a Ui 
wind. Tell what the wind did. Finish the <to1 

What shall we name this part of the st 
Write the title selected. 

IV. What happened to Half Chick. 


Caught by the cook. 


pened / 


the conversation beween 


Refused help by the water. 
Refused help by the fire. 
The wind’s answer. 


The weather vane. 
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(lo ng sentence—Why the story can end in 
‘Way. 
SEAT WORK 
1) a picture of the scene at the palace 


on the arrival of Halt Chick. 





Fe ee 

r 

() Little Half Chick, do come and help 
illed the wind. 


an 





“Help vou indeed! Help vourself,” sald 


Half Chick. 
THIRD LESSON 


Talk 


ith the class some of the interesting sen- 


te the full plan upon the board. 


especially the way in which the story 
eg . and the Way it closes. Have four chil- 
each tell one portion of the story, and 
child tell the whole. Select for this 
lort one who has rather more than the 
ry command of language, if possible, 
Later, 
ewing favorite stories, have several chil- 
ll the whole story of Half Chick. 


ch depends upon the initial step. 


SEAT WORK 


free cut Half Chick telling his 


he is going to Madrid. 





~~ 
_— 
aed 


Write: 
“You silly chick! Madrid is a long way 
off.” said the hen. 


Or 
Before he had gone very far, he came to a 
fire in the woods. It was a weak, wavering 


little fire, because it had no sticks. 





FOURTHL LESSON 


Plan for written lesson— 
We 


will suppose it to be the journey to Madrid. 


Let the children select a favarite topic. 


Write this as a title upon the board, and show 
children how to place it upon their papers. 
Ar- 


range for about six sentences by asking chil- 


Then have papers and pencils put aside. 


dren what they would like to tell about first, 
Each 


is decided upon, write it in order, upon the 


second, third, fourth, and so on. item 


board, beneath the title, viz: 
THE JOURNEY TO 


MADRID 


The 


weeds. 


choked with 
What he saw 
His unkindness 


short-cut. The brook 
What Half Chick did. 
in the woods. What he did. 
to the wind. 

Have each child give, orally, a sentence for 
each of these six topics, and encourage Varla- 


tion. If any child needs help in spelling any 


Ott 


Then if there is 
board, have each child write his 


word, give help immediately. 
space at the 


sentence for all to See, 





SEAT WORK 


Leaving the little plan upon the board, let 
children write two or three of the sentences, 
or more, if they choose, without assistance. 


FIFTIL LESSON 


A company composition : 
Purpose, to impress form, and to give con- 


fidence in an initial effort at composition. 


SUPERVISING THE STUDY OF HISTORY 


ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST, University of Virginia 


L. T he Tea he P's Aim. 
educational fate that 
most fascinating subject in the school program 


It is the irony of 
what ought to be the 


is all too often regarded by pupils as uninter- 
esting and even useless. It is a mere platitude 
to remind ourselves of the fact that the aver- 
age and normal high school pupil is deeply 


An 


romance with royalty and 


moved by adventure and romance. his- 


torical novel or 
courtiers, beautiful princesses and bold soldier- 
heroes appeals to the social and sex instincts 
This is granted and under 
But 
can any novel or romance be more thrilling 
Modern indus- 


try, invention, institutions and customs origi- 


of young people. 
proper concitions should he encouraged, 


than many periods of history? 
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Place the plan for the written lesso 


the board, and set the whole class to wor': eo) 


posing, presenting and deciding upon :pp 
Write the six selecte:|, ey 


Th WO! 


should appear somewhat as follows: 


priate sentences. 


as soon as the decision is made. 


THE JOURNEY TO MADRID rn 
\l 
Half Chick took a short-cut through fe 
Ile came to a brook choked with weeds. }] 
Hle saw a tk 
wavering little fire in the woods. He refus 
He refused to set 


refused to help the brook. 


to give sticks to the fire. 
the wind free from the branches of the ches 
hut tree. 

“Call attention to the fact that the first wo, 
of the first farther tha 
the first words of the other lines. Show the: 


sentence is set in 
the same appearance in paragraphs in th 
readers. 

Having the title already in place upon t 
papers, let the children copy the paragrap 
from the board. 

Later we will show how to deal with the i 
dividual composition. 


nated and have been evolved under cireun 
stances “stranger. than fiction”, but the 

of this fact somehow fails to arouse the |g 
school pupil. 

1. Pupils’ reasons for disliking h 
Wayland (“How to Teach American Hisivry 
Macmillan 1915, chapter XVII) cites 
reasons for pupils disliking history. The p 
pils themselves gave these reasons: 

I did not find it interesting. 

I had never seen any historical places. 

I did not know why I was studying 

My teacher did not like it. 

I was entered too high. 

IT was given a book too hard for me. 


Other pupils stated that the teacher s+ 
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, the lesson; others, teachers taught only 
| ind dates without any stories or interest- 
Ings. 

\ parently the main criticism in all of these 

; is that somehow the teacher failed to 

\istory a thrill with life interest. In a 

investigation by H. C. Brown and J. H. 

\l ck (Journal of School Administration 

supervision Vol. I No. 8, Oct. 1915, pp. 

>) found that dislike and lack of useful- 

ere the prevailing reasons for boys and 

anting to drop Latin, art, manual train- 
ithematics and history. 

| new point of view needed in studying 

High school teachers are not wholly— 

erhaps chiefly to blame for this condition. 

ourse of study in history and a stubborn 

uuunity loyalty to traditional subjects is in 

responsible. The overcrowding of the 

ram of studies with many additions but 

ve elimination of subjects is another reason. 

Under crowded schedules of required and elec- 

tive courses with the effort to maintain some 

sort of continuity or sequence of courses, an- 

ent, mediaeval, modern and English or 

\merican History cannot be studied by every 

The consequence is that pupils elect 

{ these together with the required Ameri- 

llistory but lacking the other departments 

story fail to obtain the needful back- 

ud or continuity without which historical 

is indeed confusing or narrow. The pu- 

ils to see history big with world meaning 


lectric with life movements. 


\nother reason for the pupil’s lack of in- 
in history is due to what has been called 
neyclopaedic method of teaching and 

Too many details are included in the 
There seems to be wanting a careful 
‘ing: of men and events. Judd calls at- 
n to the fact that too much time is spent 
cient and mediaeval history to the neg- 
' what the normal pupil is vitally inter- 
in, namely, modern and contemporaneous 
vy. The pupil becomes lost in a wilder- 
of dates, names, battles, reigns, royal 
He sees facts like archaepelagoes, 

red ~~ without relationship. 


apparent 





When his course is finished he cannot feel sure 
that history means something definite. 

Two striking attempts have been made to re- 
duce the number of facts required in elemen- 
tary American History. The Report of the 
Committee on Elementary Courses of Study of 
the Minnesota Educational Association, Bulle- 
tin No. 51, March, 1914, contains the following 
suggestive list, introduced by the important 
statement : 

1. Exact dates are of secondary importance 
and events should be related in time to one an- 
other. For purposes of examination only the 
following dates should be required : 

1. 1000 (about) Morse discovery of 
ica. 
2. 1492 The discovery of America. 
3. 1519-21 Magellan sails around the world. 
4. 1607 Settlement of Jamestown. 
5. 1619 Slavery introduced into Virginia. 
6. 1620 The Pilgrims land at Plymouth. 


Amer- 


7. 1643 The confederation of the New Eng- 
land Colonies formed. 
8. 1754 Colonial Congress at Albany and 


Franklin’s Plan of Union. 

Wolfe captures Quebec. 

Passage of the Stamp Act and the 
meeting of the Stamp Act Con- 


gress. 


9. 1759 
10. 1765 


Battles of Lexington and Concord 
and of Bunker Hill. 

Declaration of Independence. 

The surrender of Burgoyne at Sara 
toga. 

Cornwallis surrenders at Yorktown. 

First Congress assembled in New 
York. 

Washington inaugurated president. 

Cotton-gin invented by Eli Whitney. 

Louisiana purchase from France. 


16. 1793 
17. 1803 


18. 1807 First trip of Fulton’s steamboat. 

19. 1812 War declared against England. 

20. 1813 Perry's victory on Lake Erie. 

21. 1820 Missouri Compromise adopted by 
Congress. 

22, 1823 Monroe Doctrine announced. 

23. 1826 First railroad built in the United 
States. 

24. 1844 First telegraph line established. 
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95, 1816 Invention of the sewing machine. 
96, 1846-48 War with Mexico. 
27. S48 Discovery of gold in California. 
YS. 1850 Clay's Compromise adopted by Con- 
vress. 
99, 1SDS Minnesota admitted to the Union. 
30, ISG6L Secession of the South. 
31. IN6Z Battle between the Merrimac and 
Monitor. 
32. 1863 Emancipation Proclamation. 
Battle of Gettysburg. 
Battle of Vicksburg. 
33. 1866 First Atlantic cable completed. 
34. S67 Kirst Telephone patented. 
30. ISTS Electric light invented. 
36 1898 War declared against Spain. 
Battle of Manila. 
37. 1903 First Wireless message sent across 
the Atlantic. 
First message sent by the Pacific 
cable, 

Another list compiled) from seventy-three 
replies and ranked in the order of their most 
frequently stated evaluation shows an interest- 
ing selection of dates regarded as important 
in’ American Tlistory in the Elementary 
School, 
114). 


(School and Home Edueation, Dec. 


Rank. Date Evaluation Index. 


l een ene fae ee 1323 
2 BR FAs ckere eieG iS sis ER 1261 
} MORES fae od icc ees lor aa eter eget REE 1163 
| SRM cline fore Lasdvore aes yi ee 1100 
» ROR visicdi en Ghia Seis oe weeds eens N61] 
( Bea Nera eh o Acecn tinea beter ce VDD 
4 WORE CAG, G4} 6 acccacsenss 90] 
8 RE ee eee S21 
.) MGS (Fam. 1) 6.66 ieesiecss SOS 
10 ah dese usa teva acne Pk os ted i 793 
11 a oe ead em acai awe ieee TH2 
12 RE Ee he ceieh dh cn aexcueparniens 629) 
13 Bey re hae rw, co cscm noe atte ae OLS 
SS «6 BOSS CADE. OB) is ics caranss 601 
Lo EI TAG. aden os eletoup nn icin aes Du) 
16 MOE tier caereves ceeeeéees a0 
17 DUE eich a iatine needs dead SD 
18 PE ees ate cesh Mawes os4 


() BNO heat td ccncrer ee nare Vereaente tans 17 
21 BORE Shs Lunas aiavarg waa eN ae Oy 
Zo RoR eraser aictdevandelsmenseiinie itech wee }v 
235 HORS CAG BE) ook ccc wicas SY) 
24 BASED) oo cgele Sais cere ienen orerstenante 34°) 
239 RPA S ocus oes ats end ae ease ee eae dt 
(5 CO ee eee ee rere rr wee | 
Si 0 ERES Come 8)... cee deans DON) 
ZS SO BOGe cs écuvcessdiees YOU) 
a) POG ity sci aia ee ch eieieras IS 
i) Bday on praia orusrevan © ieee eer Aes lio 


An interesting fact in connection with this 
composite list is that Professors Albert Bush 
nell Hart and Edward Channing (two emi. 
nent historians) placed che dates in essentia!ly 
the same order by independent judgment. 

Professor Charles McMurry believes that 
What is needed in every subject is a few large 
type lessons, rather than a reduction of dates 
or events. History should be studied from the 
institutional point of view as, for example 
The Rise of 
World 


Tess 5 The Io xpansion of Trade: The Growt!: 


Liberty, The Development of 
Federation: The Evolution of Con 


of Industry: The Progress of Education: The 
Kimancipation of Woman. 
a T he 


universally prese nt in high schools Withee if 


; ; re 
Forcegoing references to conditions 


NECESSULY for teu he vs ot history to hu ne de 
fore them a very definite aim in arousing in 
terest in and supervising study. Many sigges 


tions and opinions have been expressed. Tlie) 


nay be summarized under the following list of 


aims in the teaching of history 

(1) To interpret the meaning of movlern 
Institutions by tracing in bold strokes thet 
origin and evolution, 

(2) To appeal to the pupil's interest in lis 
fellowman by acquainting him with the great 
characters, illustrious deeds of the past and 
stressing the important facts that men in curl 
times were dominated in the main by motives 
This s}:ould 


lead to sympathetic criticism and sane 


and passions similar to our own. 


lation. 

(3) To study facts accurately and al: ays 
Isolated facts. => 
Bushnell Hart, are not in themselves hi- 0" 


in historical relationship. 





[ 
Pat 
| 
/ 
] 
(rl 
e 
| 
i 
] 
{ 
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To arouse a healthful nationalism by 
nting the pupil with viewpoints, cus- 
traditions, tendencies and ideals of other 


(os in Contrast with which his own nation 
and must undergo readjustments. 


Pat otism that is blind to the good and even 
ority in some respects of other countries 
row and anti-social. True patriotism 

ilwavs be embossed on a sympathetic 

politanism. This is especially signifi- 
| these days of portentous scene shift)»gs 


stage of Kurope. 


fo train the pupil to organize historical 
ito large concepts or historical 


idleas, SO 
erty, State, polities, classes. democ- 
te.. loom as large and rich world ideas, 
hanging and ever swinging into new 


nos, 


4 The Aims and Corre sponding General 
Professor Bushnell Hart (quoted by 
in Psychology of High School Subjects, 
Co, IMS p. 374) groups aims and: meth- 
i history in a suggestive way which may 


tubulated as follows: 


we 
oe 
~J 


AIMS 


1. The study of facts and the meaning of 
their grouping. 
METHODS 
Study of text-book: recitations. 
AIMS 
2. The study of relationships between facts. 
METILODS 
(Exposition. ) 


Lectures or talks by teacher. 


AIMS 
3. The study of organized facts in logical 
outlines. 
METILODS 
Topical method or problem assignment. 
AIMS 
4. Historical critical judgment. 
METHODS 


Pupils discovery of topics and extensive out- 
side reading. 


(To be continued). 


MUSIC IN VIRGINIA 


FLORENCE C. BAIRD, Music Director Radford State Normal, President Music Section. 


a great deal of pleasure in being 
the that at its 
weting the Board of Education passed 


i Ke 

io make announcement 
! olution adopted by the Mesic Section 
vember, to the effect that 
| for grammar grade and primary suin- 


m 


music be re- 


-chool professional certificates, and that 
recdit: be given for work done in the suh- 
t. The new course of study to become 
fective this summer will have music so rated, 
lis the most encouraging musical 
tiblished in the State, for it shows that 
e work being done by the very few super- 


news 


and normal school directors of music 
een forceful encugh to make the proper 


press on our educators and progressive 
Bowl of Edueation. The passage of this 


tion means the beginning of standard- 


izing music in Virginia. It was impossible to 
place a standard on it until credit was given. 
It means that the grade teachers of the State 
will, in a comparatively short while, be pre- 
pared to teach this subject and this, in its 
turn means that music can be placed on the 
daily program of every school in’ Virginia, 
those of the rural sections as well as those in 
our cities. 

It requires no very vivid imagination now on 
the part of those of us who have had a vision 
of a musical State, to see Virginia equal in this 
particular, as well as in other particulars, to 
ather States. 

This not only excites our pride but it 
arouses within us a feeling of gratitude in be- 
ing able to give to the children of Virginia a 
rightful inheritance. 


One which will prove a 
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mental stimulus, which will broaden their cul- 
ture, increase their opportunities for enjoy- 


ment and place within their grasp a means of 


rendering service and pleasure. 


The music section is to be congratulated op 
being instrumental in the passage of a ines. 
ure Which will prove of lasting benefit ti Vir. 
ginia. 


READING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF VIRGINIA 


JNO. B. TERRELL, State School Inspector 


r 


rhe neglect of the trinity of essentials, read- 
ing, writing and. arithmetic, is perhaps the 
most frequent criticism hurled against our 
already battle scarred, much discussed and 
more abused publie school curriculum. 
Without entering into a discussion of the 
merits of this criticism, without attempting 
whether it represents the unbiased 
who know, the chaotic how] 


to sav 
cpinion of those 
of those 
of the choleric pessimist, I dare to express the 


who complain, or the chronic groan 


conviction that the three essentials are better 
taught in our schools of to-day than ever be- 
fore. We cannot, we must not, however, close 
our eyes to the stubborn fact that there is stil! 
tbundant room for improvement in the teach- 
mg of the “three R's.” While the improve 
ment possibly 
inarked than in either writing or arithmetic. 


in reading has been more 
it is also my conviction, after over two years 
of special study of the subject of reading, in 
vver a thousand school rooms, in all kinds of 
schools and in every grade from the first to 
the eleventh inclusive, that reading is qgener- 
ally the poore st taught subject in our whol: 
public school system. 

Now, this article does not attempt to an- 
swer why reading is poorly taught nor docs 
it assume to be a dissertation upon the meth- 
I prefer rather to 
to give 


ocs of teaching reading. 
relate to you a few of my experiences 
vou a few of my obseervations of reading 
just as I have seen it taught in our schools in 
the hope that vou, my fellow teacher, may 
profit by the sins of commission and that 





much larger number of sins of omission, which 
are being committed in our schools every dav 
by other good teachers who have come to look 
upon reading as a subject so easy to teach. 


high 


THE IMPORTANCE OF READING 


Do your pupils in the grammar grades and 
in the high school fail to get arithmetic? Vo 
history, particularly Virginia 
Have you lost 
hope of their ever knowing anything about 


they despise 
history and ancient history? 
geography? Have the beautiful secrets and 
science no charm for them! 
I recently vi 


mysteries of 
‘Lhen listen to my experiences. 
ited a seventh grade room in a large high 
school during the mathematics period. The 
teacher paused to tell me of her troubles. 
“How is it,” she said, “that my pupils do beau. 
tiful work if I read and explain the problem- 
in Smith’s Arithmetic to them, but, if I as 
sign a certain number of problems to be worked 
at home or at their seats, the pupils seem 
utterly lost? Is it because they have never 
learned to think, to reason?” “Let us sev.” | 
said. Each pupil was asked to stand and reac 
one of the problems in the arithmetic as=ign- 
ment for to-morrow. When the last pupil had 
stumbled through his problem and taken his 
seat, I turned to the teacher and said: “Now, 
co you know the reason?” “Yes,” she replied. 


“they never could read.” 

The curtain risees upon another scene: the 
room of the principal in a three teacher sc:100' 
where nine grades of work are being atte! :pt- 
ed. AsT entered the room, a class in first \ ear 
history (Tappan’s” Engi ind 
Story) was supposed to be reciting. As a !iit- 
ter of fact, the principal answered all o! 11: 
own questions and did all of the talking 11 
the pupils hung their heads in prof: ind 
ignorance and painful silence. At the cor ‘lu- 
sion of the recitation period, the teacher a) |!0 
eized for the class by asking: “Will yor 


school 
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Ol », 1. how to get my first year pupils inter- 
‘aS- 4 n history?” (Oh, how often have I 
Ir- sked this question!) I took the class 
e minutes and had each pupil read a 

aph in “to-day’s lesson.” ‘Their read- 

mfirmed my worst fears. Hardly had 

t pupil taken his seat when the teacher, 

nti pating my inevitable conclusion, pro- 

» with “I know they can’t read, but we 
nt lave any time for reading. I have more 

ork now than I can possibly do,” ete. “My 

ir.” I replied, “it seems to me that read- 

vv is about the only thing you do have time 

” w tach.” After suggesting that the time 
stl in history could be profitably spent on 
«, I inquired about the reading in the 

= The principal also taught this 


seventh grade, 

and again he said, “We have no time 

‘iy reading in the seventh grade.” Let no one 

ve that this is an unusual case in our high 

I could give you over fifty cases in 

+t year high school history alone where I 

in| the failure of pupils to get history was 

rectly due to their inability to get words. 

Moreover, I could tell you of many tired faced 

ers of literature and geography in the 

school and in the grammar grades who 

ve inquired of me how they might interesi 

ir pupils in these subjects and who have 

eningly been surprised when I discovere | 

iem that their pupils lacked the power 

ittack, the tools of language, the know!- 
« of words and their meaning. 


+ In passing, then, from the subject of the 
r. portance of reading, fellow teachers, let me 
smind you that the storehouse of knowledge, 
ith all of its priceless treasures, will be 

kel upon our pupils, not only for the short 
; riol while they are in school, but for life, 
i less we furnish them with the master key 


r ! reading. 


GETTING AWAY TO A GOOD START 


Liten to a grammar grade pupil as he sings 
ro gh his nasal appendage the dramatic 
tory of “The King of the Golden River,” and 
i vill have a pretty well defined idea of 





the kind of a start he got as well as the kind 
cr a starter he had. Habits of reading de- 
velop quite early in the child’s school life, and 
the fine art of correct habit forming in read- 
ing falls largely upon the first grade teacher. 
I would feign speak of the splendid manner 
in which our primary teachers are doing their 
work, how well they are starting their pupils, 
but my subject does not include congratula- 
tions. 


Not long since I observed a lesson in pri- 
mary reading in one of our six teacher schools. 
ach pupil was called forth in his turn and, 
with the teacher assisting him in holding the 
beok and in pronouncing the words, he was 
dragged over three pages of print which con- 
stituted the lesson for the day. Pauses an‘! 
periods, as indicated in the book, were anni- 
hilated, but the pupils paused frequently and 
sometimes more than the length of a period 
in order for the teacher to call the words for 
them. Without going over the details of this 
listless and wearying performance, let me 
give the outstanding facts. Each pupil read 
the entire lesson at one standing; each pupi! 
read with the same expression, or rather with 
the same lack of expression; each pupil’s 
voice, from the first to the last word of the 
lesson, could be best illustrated by a perfectly 
straight line, but we had that lesson again, 
und this time with a different method of pro- 
cedure. Each pupil read one story or one 
thought, which usually consisted of a single 
sentence. He first read it to the class, they 
he told it to the class with his book closed. 
After this, each pupil read his story or sen- 
tence silently; then he told the class what his 
sentence said. What had happened in the 
meantime? The eyes of the pupils glistened. 
tneir faces became animated. Why? Because 
they had forgotten the book. They had dis- 
covered that they were reading a real story. 
Kach word spoke to them of real life. 


I could not resist the challenge that beamed 
to me from their smiling faces to make that 
story a part of their own experience, so w* 
decided to play the story. Our attempt had 
all of the ear marks of an initial effort, but 


3 J 
oo) 


Vou see, ventle reader, T was trving to vive tha 


teacher an idea. TV shall never know how well 
| succeeded, but ut least 


my efforts as another primary teacher did by 


she did not reward 
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telling me that, if she attempted any 


“foolishness” in her room, she soon woildy 
have any “order” at all. 


(To be continued. ) 


A PLAN FOR THE SUPERVISION OF STUDY 


E. EHRLICH SMITH, Bainbridge School Richmond, Va. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Bainbridge school is both an Intermed 
High 


pupils in the former and 400 in the latter. In 


ate and Junior School, There are 300 
wildition there are three POOTMNS used for spechul 
classes, 

doth schools are operated on the same sched 
tle, the Intermediate School, consisting of fifth 
grades only, having eight periods per day in 
stead of nine, as in the Junior High. Depart 
mental work is given in both schools. 

Note: 
lowing erades: 


fA. and 40, 


The Primary schools have the fol 


LA, 1B, 1C, 2A, 2B, 3A, 3B, 


Pith INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 


The Intermediate School consists of five 5.A 
orades and three 5B orades, It receives all the 
fifth gerade pupils of South Richmond and is 
fed by 
Franklin 


echools—Powhatan, Oak Grove 


three 
anal 


The erades are arranged and named as fol- 


lows: 5Al1. 5A2. 5A3. 5A4. 5AS. ana DB. DB. 
SBS. The SAL gerade is much better than the 


DAS grade and the 5Av is better than the 5.43 
and so on. The pupils were originally dis- 
tributed and arranged in this order according 
Arithmetic, 
and Reading. The distribution 1s 
very satisfactory both from the teacher's stand- 
point and from the supervisor's. In fact, any 
to judge of the matter can 


to standard tests in Lang age, 


- 
Spelling 


one competent 
easily detect the difference in ability between 
anv two of the classes. 

Each of these grades are in turn grouped 
Indi- 


viduals are promoted at any time in any sub- 


according to attainment in each subject. 


ject from one group within a grade or from the 


fast group of one grade to the slow ero: p ol 
another, In other words, pupils elim) by 


Lroups. 
Pith JUNIOR TIGIE SCILOOL 


Phe Junior High Sehool consists of twel 
1A1, 1A2, 1A3, 1B}. 
2B2, 3Al, 3A? 


‘sin February, a 


grades named as follows: 
1B2, 2Al, 2A2, 2A3, 2B1, 
(The 3.A¢s will become 3B 
will be completing the last term before ente: 
ing the Senior High School of three vears. ) 
Pupils are placed in the classes named abov 
according to the elective subjects that they 
have chosen. Tor instance, the elective subjects 


in the LA 
French, German, Spanish, Latin and Practica! 


grade are Elementary Science. 


English. Pupils may select one of these. A 
cordingly, those who select one of the moder! 
languages are placed in the LAL grade. thos 
who select Elementary Science or Latin ar 
placed in the LA2 and those who select Pract 
Hence, 


classes are arranged, as has been said, accord 


eal English are placed in the 1A3. 


ing to the elective subjects. 
Each of these grades is grouped accol he 
the grak 


Pupils are promoted from one group to an 


to attainment in each subject) in 
other within the grade. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE TWO 


Due to the fact that the Intermediate ( ~s 


are arranged according to ability and the 
Junior High School Classes according to th 
subjects chosen, there is some variation i) the 
way in which supervised study is condi: ted. 


The essential difference, however, les 1 
fact that a pupil in the Intermediate S: 00! 
who is making great progress in one or | re 














este in what is being said. 
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xt scan advance from one grade to another, 
ing by groups across grade lines. The 

r High School pupil, on the other hand, 

m in the grade by groups, but finds that 

» innot cross the grade line because he is 
ed by his elective subject. Therefore, if 

1 thing can be said, it is even more im- 

ey tive that there should be more direction of 
s under supervision in the Junior High 
School than in the Intermediate School in or- 
ey that this deficiency may be overcome, even 
though it is in a measure overcome by the fact 
that the subject matter becomes more difficult 


e child advances and vet even this may 
not lelp to overcome it, but may retard it. 


METHOD IN BOTIET SCHIOOLS 


las been said. all classes are arranged in 


vs. The number of groups is assumed to 


i 


« two. Group 1, however, is of course dis- 
tributed between limits and group IT is also 


tributed between limits. The best pupils of 
» Tare not equal in advancement to the 
slower pupils of group II.) Transfers occur at 
time. Group work in the class should be 
evident at a glance even to the casual observer. 
li is assumed that there is universal teach- 
nv according to the problem or laboratory 
method, and that these problems are submitted 
to the supervisors so that they may be passed 
on as to whether they are social questions and 
not mere easy or difficult questions according 
to the generally accepted meaning of this word. 
It is also necessary that bibliography. seat 
work and definitely outlined policies of what 
be done in the consideration of each prob- 

leu by the pupils so that they may be guided 
n obtaining knowledge and in learning how to 


nformation. 
Vet only do pupils work in groups, but they 
report to the members of the group by talking 
to them and not to the teachers. In making 


‘ reports and talks, it is a constant aim to 


develop in the children an increasing ability to 


stiund and talk well to others who are inter- 
In addition. riv- 

between groups often becomes acute, and 
tl attainment of the entire social body is 


{ ( by raised. 


In other words, teachers are active in direct- 
ing study and assignments; children are active 
in studying and getting knowledge. Each are 
active in co-operation, the lion’s share of talk- 
ing really falling to the pupils. 

“This grouping is not to be confused with 
the three-group plan which follows in the 
Junior High School. The former are arranged 
according to attainment and intelligence, while 
the latter are distributed for purposes of ad- 
ministration and = study-organization for the 
thirty-minute periods, 

It is necessary that every teacher, or practi- 
cally every one, be able to teach the mother- 
tongue. Plans are now on foot to require al- 
most every teacher to teach some branch of 
English to the pupils of his home room. The 
reason for this statement is the fact that. if 
pupils must make more or less extended re- 
ports to groups, write about this, that and the 
cther subject: or activity, then the process is 
one which involves the use of English. In 
other words, functional grammar, language, 
spelling, and the like is an essential method 
in these schools and the field of English ex- 
tends into all the studies and all the activities 
and proper and wise guidance is necessary. 

Space will not permit a report on the meth- 
ods used in each subjects of the curriculum, 


THE DAILY SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


There are eight periods per day for the In- 
termediate School, and nine periods for the 
Junior High School. The former closes form- 
ally at 2:56 P.M. and the latter at 3:30. The 
periods are arranged as follows: 


Ist period . 9:00 to 9340 (40 min.) 
Yd period... .. 948 to 10:23 (40 min.) 
10:26 to 10:57 (30 min.) 
11:00 to 11340 (40 min.) 


3d period 
{th period 
Recess . 11:43 to 12313 
Sth pe riod... . . 12:17 to 12:57 (40 min.) 
6th period «ss» 1200 to 1:40 (40 min.) 
1:43 to) 2:13 (30 min.) 
16 to 2:56 (40 min.) 
3:00 to 32330 (30 min.) 


7th period 
Sth period 
Mth period 


te 
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Summary: Six forty-minute periods, 

Three thirty-minute periods.* 

One thirty-minute recess. 

ight three-minute changes or 24 minutes 

in all. 

“The Intermediate School has two thirty- 

mintite periods instead of three. 
rile FORTY-MINUTE PERIODS 

Teachers are required to observe the follow- 
ing distribution of time relative to the forty- 
minute periods: there must be enough time al- 
lowed for supervision of study, and it is as- 
sumed that at least one-half of the entire time 
should be devoted to this. Teachers are not re- 
quired, however, to supervise study for twenty 
minutes during each period, but are required 
to supervise study for approximately 100 min- 
utes per week, distributing this time where it 
is most effective. 

The time that is left is devoted to (a) as- 
The approxi- 
mate 100 minutes which remain are used for 


signment and (b) recitations. 


these activities, and this time may be distrib- 
uted 
that the class or groups are attacking. 


according to the nature of the problem 


THE TIHIRTY-MINUTE PERIODS 


These periods may be termed the supervised 
study periods proper. Pupils are privileged 
during these half hours to do a number of 
things or pursue one of a choice of activities 
connected with studving or educating them- 
selves, 

The schedule for the third and seventh pe- 
riods is changed each month so that the classes 
or groups may be supervised by the teachers 
who need them. The wants and needs of the 
class as a whole are determined by the teachers, 
and then the classes are distributed monthly ac- 


Nor do 


the pupils of these classes study under the same 


cording to the needs of the majority. 


teacher each day in the week, unless there is 
great demand for such a procedure. In some 


teacher mav receive the class two 


In the majority of cases, 


cases, one 
days out of the week, 
however. the schedule of any one pupil is prob- 


ably different for each dav in the week. dupli- 


cations probably occurring in the thir: ,,, 
seventh periods but hardly in either the third 
or seventh. By this means, practically «|| tly 
teachers of any one grade supervise the pil, 
during one of the thirty-minute periods i), the 
week. 


To illustrate, let us assume that the |\) 


grade in room number 13 is studying «rit), 
metic during the third period on Monday. At 


the same time English Literature, Compositioy 
and Grammar and United States History ar 
the other 1A) grades 
Geography and Elementary Science are |eing 
supervised by the teachers of the 1A ¢ 

but they are conducting study in the 2A1 and 
the 2B2 grades, respectively. Practically ever 


being supervised in 


})S 
17 
I 


| 
teacher is available in some room in the }uild- 
ing to the second and third group mentioned 
below. Then we may diagram this as follows: 
Study Arithmetic. 
Study any subject in room 1, or 
study Arithmetic for maximum attainment, or 
select a subject and go to the teacher of it. 
Group 3. Select a subject and go to thie 
teacher of it, or study Arithmetic for maxi- 
attainment, or study any subject in 


Group 1. 
Group 2. 


mum 
room 13. 

It will be noted from the above 

1. This subject (arithmetic) is studied oi 
Monday. Others may find a place on the fol- 
lowing days of the week. Hence the possili! 
ities for studying at this period for the entir 
semester is very great. 

2. The above groups are variable during 01 
at the end of any month. 

3. That a check is necessary for grouys 2 


+ 


and 3. This is done by consultation of 
teacher of arithmetic and the pupils (or 
pupil) with any of the other teachers who 1:1) 
be concerned and then én turn between the 
the teacher of arithn 
whenever “returns” are necessary. In ot i! 
words, the arithmetic teacher is responsible ‘0! 
the 1A1 pupils in room 13 on Monday of | 


ject-teachers and 


week. 

4. While a schedule is maintained, n 
theless there is much flexibility. In the ‘st 
place, pupils who are deficient in subjects | 
provided for a time to study these. In 
second place, pupils who are not deficient 
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and be guided in selecting what sub- 
rd ets ‘hey wish to study. The limitations to 
th t t that they will be able to study the 
they select under supervision is limited 
the number of vacant seats with the 
It will be noted that, 


thi ! \ 
t-teacher chosen. 


\ : case, they may study the subject they 
for they may remain in room 13. How- 
\t oy in the great majority of cases, trading is 


fully effected. 

. leachers have an excellent opportunity, 
les ring this period, to get into close touch with 
e pupils. Heart-to-heart talks bring out the 
ili ilties that pupils meet in their school life 
nd nd tiany pupils can be guided in a wise 
r choice of meeting these trials and difficulties. 
(iroup 1 consists of those who are 
e creatly in need of improvement; group 2 of 
who may or may not need improvement 
tle subject of arithmetic and group 3 con- 
of those who are proficient. Below 75%, 
or 4) fay as “grades” are concerned, is considered 
nt. Heart-to-heart talks often reveal the 
ict that proficiency is maintained at great ex- 
‘ure of energy, and they result in giving 
n the ways and means of economizing time and 
neryy. It is found that mere “marks” do not 
- tell the whole story of one’s struggies. 
i. By means of the entire plan of super- 
sed study (including both forty-minute and 
minute periods) pupils have the oppor- 
tmity of doing practically all their studying 
vol under supervision of the teacher of 
ject. Home-study can then be used for 
reading or getting supplementary material, or 

ring special reports and the like. 


THE NINTH PERIOD 


During the ninth period, any who may so 
may remain. In addition, all pupils who 
ire in need of assistance on any subject remain 
dy this subject. Usually, all pupils who 
uve a grade below 75% on any subject at the 
‘he period is held, are required to report 
to the teacher of this subject. 

\' pupils report to their home rooms at the 
nint! period each day. Those whose school 
work warrant it may leave when the bell 
ting) Then the home room teacher directs 





the remaining pupils to the necessary subject- 
teachers. ‘Then, when any pupil shall have 
“worked up” on the subject, he is sent back to 
the home room teacher, who may or may not 
require him to “work up” on another subject. 
Of course, the home room teacher cannot arbi- 
trarily dictate to each and all pupils, but is 
guided by the record of the pupils from many 
teachers. 

The scheme is identical for each day of the 
entire semester. It is interesting to note how 
the number of pupils who have to remain de- 
crease in number from week to week and from 
day to day. It is also interesting to note the 
ager pupils seeking further help, although 
apparently proficient on all subjects. 


THE SOCIAL OR EXTRA-CURRICULUM HOUR 


A graphical explanation of the third study 
period for the 1A1 grade has been given 
above. The following representation is for the 
same grade, on the same day, Monday, but 
during the seventh period when this grade is 
in room 18 with the literature teacher. 

This scheme holds good for only two days 
in the week at present—Mondays and Wednes- 
days. Otherwise, the seventh period is oper- 
ated just as was explained for the third period 
It will be noticed in that explanation 
that six studies were being supervised for the 
1A grade pupils, while the 1A1 class was 
studying arithmetic. Now three of these 
teachers—those of geography, arithmetic and 
elementary science—because of talents and 
training that enable them to meet pupils in an 
informal or social way give their time to de- 
veloping in the children who wish it, varied 
expression in 

Instrumental music, 

Drawing or painting 

Folk-dancing and the like, or 

Baloptican depicting selected scenes, etc. 

There is no formal instruction, but informal 
expression during these two half-hours. 

These extra-curriculum or social courses are 
open to pupils of groups 2 and 3 as referred to 
above, and any 15 pupils who ask for any 
kind of legitimate educational enjoyment are 
given it, if it can possibly be provided. 


above. 
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Classes are, as before, distributed for group 
supervision by monthly schedule, each assign- 
ment of classes to each teacher for each day in 
the week being determined, as far as possible. 
by the wants and needs of the majority of the 
pupils in the class or by the needs of group 1. 


With the slight, but most important variation 


ject to which the children belong. 


with respect to the extra-curriculum covrses. 
the scheme for the seventh period is identics| 
in nature with that of the third period, the 
variables, of course, being the room and su; 
In the ex 
planation above, the extra-curriculum uv) 
ties simply replace studying lessons, 


ARE OUR RURAL AND SMALL TOWN HIGH SCHOOLS DEMOCRATIC? 


S. P. DUKE, State Normal School for Women, Farmville 


(NOTE: 


articles on the above topic. 


This paper is the second of two 
The first appeare:| 
in the Nove mber issue ot the Jot RNAL under 
the caption “Are Our Small Town and Rural 
High Schools Democratic 7” 


the contents of the first paper may be neces 


A knowledge of 


sary to a clear understanding of the aim of 
this one.) 


When we refer to the high school, we have 
in mind the small town and rural high schoo! 
with from one to four teachers in the high 
We assume that 


the figures given in the former article are cor- 


school department proper. 


rect: that ninety per cent. of the pupils of the 
small town and rural high school are looking 
to the high school as a finishing school and are 
not destined to enter college or a higher insti- 
tution of learning: that only ten per cent. of 
the total number of pupils entering the Ingh 
school will eventually go to college. The posi- 
tion taken in regard to elective courses must 
also be reiterated before this discussion can 
proceed: There should be two courses wher- 
ever possible in the small town and rural high 
school, one for the ninety not going to college, 
one for the ten who will enter college; when 
the two courses cannot be given, the course to 
be given the right-of-way is the course for the 
ninety non-collegiate pupils. 

In selecting material for a school curriculum 
the question is largely one of relative values. 
If evervthing that would contribute to sociai 
progress and individual well-being were in- 
cluded in the course of study we would have 
to treble our normal span of human life in or- 
der to complete the course and when we had 
finished we would have to begin all over again. 
As Herbert Spencer said “There is, perhaps. 


not a subject to which men devote attention 


that has not some value. A vear diligent! 
spent in getting up heraldry would very possi 
bly give a little insight into ancient manner: 
and morals and into the origin of names. An) 
one who should learn the distance between al! 
the towns in England might, in the course of 
his life, find one or two of the thousand facts 
he lad acquired of some shght service when 
arranging a journey Gathering together al! 
the small gossip of a county. profitless occupa 
tion as it would be, might vet occasionally help 
to establish some useful fact—say, a good ex 
hereditary transmission, But. in 


these cases evervone would admit that there 


wmple of 


Was no proportion between the required labor 
and the probable benefit.” Many lines of study 
would be justifiable too for the pupil prepar 
ing for college that would be of comparativel) 
no vractical value to the pupil finishing lis 
school training with the high school. 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS 


Such a discussion inevitably involves some 
consideration of the aims of education, of the 
nature of the values that an education should 
enable pupils to appreciate and control. Thies» 
aims have been variously defined but usiall) 
in such general terms such as “the harmowtous 
development of all the powers of the child. 


“morality.” living.” “social effi- 
ciency,” ete., that very little real insiy it Is 
given into the actual nature of the educ tive 


Yet among all of these too freq tly 


‘complete 


process. 


*By mistake this article was omitted fro: the 
February issue of the Journal. It is a furth dis: 
cussion of Mr. Duke’s excellent paper in the Noy mbel 
number entitled “Are Our Rural and Small ‘ow! 
High Schools Democratic?” 
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eless phrases there are some elements 

( e can recognize as common to all of 

Undoubtedly an education should put 

to command a large body of useful ‘nfor- 

‘jt should create for our service many 

hubits; it should leave us with good 

und the means of preserving it: s/:/// 

vtional efficiency Nie within its prov- 

nd above all an edueation should go a 

ay in determining an individual's «ft/- 
Weals, and abiding interests, 

\\ ile it is essential that we have a clearly 
| conception of the aim of education in 
‘ine a course of study, it is probably 
-sential that we have definitely formu- 


te| standards for the selection of subject 
tt One must at the beginning of such a 


sion steel himself against the prejudice 
always eNists against any modification 
rrent practices. A subject cannot be dis- 
riled simply because it is old, for surely this 
lity is an evidence of worth. We may. 
vever, err in the other direction by think- 
v that, since a subject is highly organized, 
th well developed methods and = carefully 
repared text-books and has been taught for 
senerations, it should necessarily remain in 
irriculum, even though the advocates of 

i subject should “fall back upon certain 

ent, vague and general platitudes as to the 
inary value of studies, the value of the 


tidy as a tool in further investigation or 
‘tudy. or the contribution of the study to char- 
ter” In the words of Commissioner Sned- 


en “itis now becoming clear that ali of these 
generalizations express only hopes and faiths.” 
The following standards, while they are not 
ithout defects, are probably much more serv- 
eible than mere tradition in selecting ma- 
tel for the small town and = rural high 
Any modification of a school’s activities 
11 take into consideration the needs of the 
What 
ei do we need and wish to put into the life 
rural population? Humbolt very wisely 


vnity Which the school serves. 


“iid “whatever you want to put into the life 
'i vation you must first put into its schools.” 


~. The social, educational and industrial 


nomic de stinie 8 of the pupils should fig- 


ure largely as a determinant of the course of 
study. What kind of society will this pupil 
move inf’ Is he going to college or a profes- 
What vocation will he follow / 
Let us not continue to make the mistake of try- 


sional school 7 


ing to prepare every boy for the presidency of 
the United States when only one out of every 
ten or fifteen millions becomes president, 


NEEDS OF CHILDREN 
3. We must have a clearer understanding 
of the needs, interests and capacitic s of the ado- 
lescent child, We must bear in mind that the 
high school pupil has just experienced tre- 
iis outlook 
He stands 


mendous physiological changes. 

upon life embraces a new horizon. 
on the threshold of “the golden age of ado- 
lescent vouth.” His conduct is subject to a 
new control, a rational one, instead of the old 
authoritative control. We believe with Bishop 
Grundtvig of Denmark that “young manhood 
and young womanhood is the formative time 
of the spiritual nature, when great hopes and 
Visions come into being and foreshadow the 
mature life, when the soul reaches out for the 
clonk that fits it.” The adolescent naturally 
rebels »gainst the abstract. formal drill regime 
of the pre-adolescent period. Tfis whole na 
ture craves material rich in thought. in emo 
tional appeal. He craves bread and we give 
him a stone. Formal grammar, formal rhet- 
oric, formal Latin, formal algebra are all 
forced upon his protesting nature and, if it 
were ~ot for the social prestige which attaches 
to a high school education, the second vear of 
these schools would not muster a corporal’s 
guard. The pupil's spiritual nature, his fee! 
ings. his emotions are starved and stunted in 
order that he may be proper, exact, precise. 

!. To some extent we must consider the 
limitations of our teaching force, our texrt- 
hooks. our fnance s and public sentiment, 
though in most cases we already over empha- 
size these factors. The public is slow to pay for 
more than it gets but is usually a liberal con- 
tributor to that which it can recognize as vital 
to its well-being. We shall never secure a sup- 
ply of teachers of the tvpe we want until there 


is some demand for them. Neither are we 
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justified in denying a certain activity a place 
in the curriculum because there is no highly 
organized text-book for it. Create the demand 
and text-books will spring up over-night. 

Believing then that high school education 
must reflect the needs and interests of the com- 
munity life, that it must be suited to the 
social, educational and economic destinies of 
its sustaining patronage, that it must be 
adapted to the needs of the adolescent child, 
we can find no place in the non-collegiate 
course of our small town and rural high school 
for Latin, French, German, Solid Geometry, 
Trigonometry, and the orthodox text-book 
courses in botany and zoology. The two last 
named subjects would be included in a com- 
prehensive and thorough course in Agricul- 
ture and would emphasize especially the ap- 
plied aspects of these branches. Many other 
subjects must be radically modified in their 
content and application before they meet the 
specific needs of a rural community. Having 
eliminated certain subjects, what new subjects 
and activities, and what modifications of ex- 
isting branches of study are necessary ? 


IGNORANCE OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


1. English needs additional attention, redi- 
rection and shifted emphasis. Our high schoo] 
pupils devote a great deal of their time to the 
history of literature, to studying about litera- 
ture but leave our schools with an amazing ig- 
norance of the literature itself. Analysis and 
technical literary criticism must not be used 
to the exclusion or the detriment of that pleas- 
urable enjovment that svmpathetic apprecia- 
tion of the wonderfully varied and valuable 
human experience that the content of our mas- 
terpieces vicariously brings to us. We need to 
create a love for reading which can be gotten 
only from reading and not form studying 
about literature. We agree with Betts that 
our high school pupil should leave the school 
“an enthusiastic and discriminating reader, 
with a catholicitv of taste and interest that will 
lead him beyond the agricultural journal and 
newspaper, important as these are, to the 
works of fiction, material and social science. 
travel and biography, current magazines and 


journals, and whatever else belongs to tie jj 
tellectual life of an intelligent, educate: y,,), 
of affairs.” In the realm of written expr:<sioy 
we need less rhetoric and more letter writing, 
more writing of briefs and of socially mitiya. 
ted compositions. More topics should je ¢. 
lected from the pupils’ own problems— thei; 
school activities, athletics, social affairs, thei, 
selection of a vocation, and the always big 
problem to the adolescent “what shall | pu 
above all other things in my life?” ‘hes 
must be related to the country, to the farm o: 
the pupil will do one of two things, he wil! 
either turn his back to the curriculum or |) 
will turn his back to the farm. Training in 
oral expression also needs additional emphasis, 
The class exercise itself offers splendid oppor- 
tunity for this training if the teacher will kee) 
himself in the background and will place the 
responsibility for most of the talking on th 
pupils. But we must go beyond this and pre 
pare the pupil for speaking from the rostrun 
in his Sunday school, his farmers’ union, in 
nominating conventions, in his lodge meetings 
and in the various gatherings that are coming 
to be a feature of rural life. This training to 
be real must furnish for the pupil a real audi- 
ence. Inter-school contests, opening exercises, 
the literary society, dramatic clubs, current 
events clubs and the various discussions con 
nected with schemes of pupil self-government 
offer the best opportunities in this direction. 
3. Agriculture should receive our attention 
next. Our little smattering of text-book agri- 
culture has little practical value. If we are to 
secure adequate development of our greatest 
and most dominant interest, we must approach 
it in a more thorough-going manner. Every 
small town and rural high school in the “tate 
should be as much like as possible the agricul: 
tural high schools situated in our various :on 
gressional districts. Milk testing, and «ther 
dairy problems, rotation of farm crops, ‘rult 
growing, poultry raising, spraying miXt ‘res. 
and numerous other real farm problems !.ust 
be taught from the actual demonstrations. The 
pupil should be familiarized with the so: rces 
of information in regard to this, the chief : ire: 
vocation, neither should he be allowed t: re- 
main ignorant of marketing possibil ‘ies 
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so) farmers get far greater prices for their 
pou vy than their neighbors simply through 
thei. knowledge of the marketing seasons of 
the rious holidays and Jewish festivals. We 


have agriculture taught as it is in the 
si ls of Denmark which Mr. Hart so aptly 
les. bes in the following quotation: “On the 
one -'de of an ample highway lay the school- 
masicr’s home: a rambling, airy house, spick 
wd span without and within. Flower beds. 
ora led walks, and rustic seats filled the front 
val To the rear lay the vegetable garden 
vid experimental plot, in which the teacher 
and children worked together while the earth 
preached her sermons in their ears and made 
then strong in their love to dwell close to na- 
tures heart. 


NATURE STUDY 


“Just beyond the master’s house lay the 
school house in ample grounds. The love of 
nature Was apparent everywhere, both in 
planting and in care of planted things. On the 
playground were erected simple gymnastic ap- 
paratus for both boys and girls. The Dane 
believes with all his heart in the function of 
play. and he realizes that the physical develop- 
ment of country children does not come one 
whit nearer perfection than in the cities. The 

hool room was well ventilated and had an 
bundance of light. But of chief interest was 
the subject matter offered in this school. While 


the so-called essentials were taught in a most 
thorough manner, the farm subjects, after all 
formed the core of the curriculum. Nature 
study in its truest and broadest form was here, 


elementary agriculture, farm accounting, and 
first steps in all those things which make the 


Danes the most scientific agriculturists in the 
world. The Danes have learned to love na- 
ture for its own sake, rather than for the 
money to be got out of it. The farm is home. 
They have been taught to prefer it to the city. 
In lbenmark there is no danger of a citvward 
exocus. The Danish farmers have solved the 


prollems that we are now facing. Their agri- 
ult re is scientific: their social and economic 
orgs nizations of a co-operative nature are un- 
exe led. Denmork has an educated rural 


leadership; and what is of great interest to us, 
the redirected country schools have furnished 
this leadership.” 

3. Vocational guidance then becomes a 
minor problem as long as agriculture holds its 
present distinction of being the chief rural 
vocation. What guidance we need could prob- 
ably be secured from the directed reading of a 
carefully selected series of books which should 
be in every rural school library. 

4. The Manual Arts or Industrial Educa- 
tion course for the boys should be one of the 
most prominent courses in the curriculum. Car- 
pentry and cabinet work, farm tools, poultry 
equipment, the planning and grouping of farm 
buildings, fencing, picture framing, plumbing 
and soldering should be approached from the 
standpoint of the home and not from that of 
the Sloyd system or the highly complicated 
commercial systems. Here should be found the 
problems that will give form and direction to 
the work in plane geometry and physics. In 
connection with picture framing we should 
make an effort to bring our pupils in contact 
with our best art. This can readily be done 
through the various art exhibits that are now 
being circulated throughout the country, much 
to the improvement of the type of decorations 
we so often find in rural homes. 

5. Domestic NScience—Cooking and Sew- 
ing—and Household Mechanics should be the 
industrial arts course for the girls. In the 
cooking instruction equipment should be used 
that is within the reach of the average rural 
home and not the type which prevails in the 
modern cooking laboratory. The cooking of 
fine pastries, bon-bons, candies, etc., should 
vield priority to the substantial dishes of the 
farm, to a consideration of what constitutes a 
well-balanced meal, to canning, preserving and 
evaporating fruit and vegetables for the win- 
ter’s larder. In the household mechanics 
course such problems would be dealt with as 
arranging and repairing furniture, picture 
framing and woodwork staining, upholstering. 
carpeting, wall-papering, kalsomining and the 
recognition of desirable qualities in furniture, 
rugs, tapestries, etc.. which would make the 
people more intelligent purchasers or consum- 
ers. We deem it an unfortunate day for our 
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people if our women shall ever forget that 


home-making is one of their greatest oppor 
tunities for service 

GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY OMITTED 
O, In the Vathematios Course Wwe would find 


solid geometry and trigonometry eliminated 


and many features of algebra and plane geom 


etry in the same category. In their place we 


would have first, an advanced course im ap- 


plied commercial and industrial arithmetic, in- 


volving such topics as practical measurements, 


mensuration, imsturance, household accounts 
anda practical elementary treatment of “book- 
keeping, including commercial forms and com- 


mercial law.” The second part of the course 
should resemble that now being used by the 
“(a) The Alge- 


bra of the equation: (b) the application of 


famous Colebrook Academy: 


geometry to practical measurements: (¢) the 
elementary principles of surveying.” 

t The ///story taught in the high schoo! 
must also undergo radical modifications. In 
stead of trving to cover the history of the 
Whole world we should select some of the great 
characters and movements and = study ther 
more thoroughly. Then we may get some well 
organized ideas where we now get a superfi- 
cial hodge-podge of dates, facts, characters anc] 
veritable disorganized 


military exploits, a 


“museum of antiquities.” Again in the fourth 
vear instead of having a rehash of American 
History and Civies. we should have several! 
good magazines as text-books and with these 
current events as the source of our problems. 
we should study such phases of American His- 
torv and government as have a direct. practi- 
eal bearing on the happenings of today. H?ts- 
tory has little value for us if we fail to con- 
nect it up with the life of our own generation. 
In a third respect the content of our history 
course must be modified. Meaningless mili 
tary operations must give room to the study 
of our social, religious, educational and indus 
trial evolution. Especially would we have our 
pupils study the industrial phases of history. 
We would have them look upon human labor, 
human industry as man’s coming into posses- 
of that which Jehovah meant 


sion heritage 


should be his when it was decreed that mya) 
should “have dominion over the fish of the ses. 
fowl of the air, and over ¢ 


the earth”: 


and over the 
cattle, 


upon industry as an effort to bring the fore 


and over all should Joos 
of nature under the control and direction «| 
mans will in order that they may contribut 
to his well-being. 

S. Physics anal Chemistry would OCCU) 
places in this curriculum but much of the mia 
terial having no applied value for the boy o 
girl not going to college would be eliminate, 
We would emphasize especially those plivsics 
principles involved in the use and constructio 
of farm tools and machinery. In chemist: 
the major attention would go to a study of t! 
chemistry of foods and the soil. 

9 Tlealth probl ms would occupyv a prom 
We believe tha 


the prevention of disease and the building li] 


nent place in the curriculum. 


of the vital resistance of the body is one of th 
greatest problems confronting mankind. W 
would not only stress home sanitation, person: 
hygiene and first aid to the injured, but w 
would also emphasize the hygiene of adoles 
cence and that knowledge of motherhood an 
fatherhood that we have left largely to the 
school of experience or to ignorant and clande 
stine suggestion. It seems indeed as Spence! 
suggests that our education was planned fo 


an “order of celibates.” 
LEISURE TIME ENJOYMENT 


10. Lastly we would make an effort throug 
the medium of fine arts and play and recreutio 
to provide for the profitable and enjoyable en 
ployment of the leisure time of rural people 
Music should occupy a place in the rural schoo 
There 


nothing more universal and far-reaching i1 Ib 


just as it does in the city school. 


emotional appeal than musie; it can produc 
laughter or tears: it mixes with frivolity 0! 
leads just as readily to thoughts deeply serous 
At the same time there is nothing that nh kes 
more directly for social like-mindednes- and 
co-operation. Drawing and art appreci to! 
should be taught not so much to develop «re: 
tive artists as to bring the pupils into co tut 
with the problems of form and color. Thi 





Stevensburg, 
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jue should not be stressed as much as the 


ng and harmonizing of colors, the ar- 
nent and grouping of spaces, lines and 
_so that ideas may be developed which 
sinifest themselves in a better choice of 
ng, druggets, tapestries, furniture and 
es and will provide better ideas about 
ng houses, arranging flowers and shrub- 
nd the many opportunities in attractive 
lecoration. In conclusion, the country boy 
‘irl need to be taught how to play and 
to be given an opportunity to play. “Play- 
~~ one author has said, “is almost synon- 
s with childhood: it is the deepest expres- 
( the child soul, and nature's instrument 
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for fashioning him to the human plan” while 
another said, “It is not the work so much as 
it is the unsatisfied cravings and the dreari- 
ness of the leisure hours that breeds a discon- 
tent which annually drives multitudes from the 
country to seek new homes and broader com- 
panionship in more populous communities” 
While then we are bringing to the rural school] 
all the subjects we have advocated with their 
practical penetrate 
deeply into the country’s true nature and help 


values, we must more 
it to “discover again in its daily life the ad- 
venture and romance and the beauty that have 


passed.” 


CANNING CLUB BULLETINS—JANUARY 


ELLA G. AGNEW, State Agent for Home Demonstration Work 


ke county has been reorganized. Groups 
‘Is are selected in each District and Home 
nstration Clubs organized at Brvece. 
Joun county is being organized for the 
time. There is much interst there in sew- 
Canning clubs will be 
slue mont, 


ina cooking clubs. 


nized at Leesburg, Lincoln, 


Nillsboro, Lovettsville and possibly one or two 


places. Making flv crusade and _ fly 
cmarle county—Plans are being made 
work. Nothing definite to report. 


Ipeper county—Clubs will be organized at 
Watts, Norman, Lignum, Cedar 
e. with Home Demonstration Club at 
ll. 
Goochland  county—Home Demonstration 
will be organized at West View. Can- 
Clubs at Caldwell, Martin, West View 
| two other points not vet decided. 
ules City, New Went and James City 
‘ies—Pupils are planning work for school 
Making caps «nd aprons for canning 
work. Crusade against flies, with use of 
national Harvester Chart, and making of 
ips by as many boys as possible, in order 
ill may be ready for summer season. 


dork and Warwick counties are, also, busy 


planning for fair, organizing new clubs, with 
Club, and 


using fly chart for general fight on flies and 


at least one Home Demonstration 


mosquitoes, making of traps and screening of 
windows. 

Nottoway county—County Agent organiz- 
ing rapidly. Will have three Home Demon- 
stration Clubs, and has arranged first meeting 
of chairmen at Haytokah Agricultural High 
School, to plan county work for vear. 

Montgomery county—Girls already enrolled 
32. Fly crusade going on, making of traps. 

Bedford county—Just degun organization. 
New London Academy promises good club. 

Alleghany county—Net vet organized for 
this vear. 

Dinwiddie county—o8 Home Demonstrators 
enrolled. 79 enrolled in Poultry club. Can- 
ning Club not vet organized. 

flenrico county—Not vet organized for this 
vear. 

Greenville county—Not vet organized for 
this vear. 

Special work for January and February is 
crusade against flies, presenting subject to as 
many people as possible and making of as 
many fly traps, securing interest in  screen- 
ing windows, etc. 





BHO 


Girl’s Canning Clubs in James City 


James City 


The 


county is yet in its infancy 


Canning Club work in 
being only in its 
second year. 

The work was started in the spring of 1914, 
but the severe drought of that summer dis- 
couraged most of the girls so that when I came 
into the field in the autumn of that year the 
work had to be reorganized with mostly new 
girls. Only one girl had a canner and only 
two had capping steels and tipping irons. In 
1915 seven new canners were bought and over 
three thousand cans of fruit and vegetables 
put up for market and home use. 

The two girls making best records were 
Joyce Nunn, Norge, and Ella Spencer, Boule- 
vard, both first vear girls. They are pupils in 
High School, in and 
friends. <A friendly rivalry increased 
their interest Truly their plots 
were “a thing of beauty” and would have done 


Toano same class inti- 
mate 
in the work. 
credit to far experienced gardners. 
Joyce Nunn won the trip to Harrisonburg 
Normal to attend the short course for canning 


club girls in summer of 1915, decided by best 


more 


record up to July Ist. Ella Spencer receives 
the same trip this year for best all round work 
as shown at end of season. 

These two girls together canned over 1,300 
cans of tomatoes besides making ketchup, Chili 
sauce and pickle for home use. But the girls 
do not deserve all the credit, their mothers, 
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tuthers—in fact the whole families eye 
1iuch interested in their success and ready to 
lend a helping hand. The best work is always 
done where this harmony and _ co-operation 
cxist. 

I would also like to mention the fine work 
of our “Canning Club Baby,” Jessie Martin. 
She is a small girl of ten, but what she lacked 
in size and years she made up in energy and 
enthusiasm. Her mother and father also gaye 
valuable help and encouragement. She put up 
over 400 No. 8 cans of tomatoes from her plat 
and sold all at 10c a can. Her little brother, 
eight years old, planted a small plat too, and 
I never saw a boy prouder of anything than 
he was of his tomatoes. His mother and sis. 
ters canned sixty-six cans for him from his 
little garden and he received $6.60 for them. 
I wonder how many Virginia boys eight years 
old made that much money during vacation! 

Besides saving the products of their own 
gardens the girls helped to save the fruit and 
vegetables for home use. 

The county canning club exhibit was leld 
at Toano High School October 2, and was 
happy occasion and a real triumph to the girls 
who had worked hard to make it so. Many 
expressed surprise and complimented their 
splendid work. 

While proud of the showing made by the 
club girls in 1915, we hope that 1916 will see 
greater achievements.——Frances R. Micon, 
County Agent for Tome Pemonstration W ork. 


ART DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by The Art Club of Richmond, Virginia 


Editor: Admiral Harrie Webster; The Art Club of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 


THE ART OF ANCIENT GREECE 


Until the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, we regarded Homer as a wonderful Greek 
poet who had collected legends which might, or 
might not, embrace truths of history; beyond 
him, were “Gorgons and Hydras and Chimeras 


dire.” Since then, the discoveries of Heinicli 
Schlieman and his successors at Troy, Tiryns 
and Mycenae, and those of Arthur J. E\ ans 
and other explorers—Italian, British nd 
American—in Crete, have caused the rel rth 
of a civilization more than 2500 years o (er 
than the first Olympiad 776 B. C., with w_ ich 











i" 
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wont to begin the history of Greek 


man, Who had been fascinated in his 
by the mighty deeds of Trojan 
lieved that Homer recorded history. 
<7, having amassed a fortune in business, 
to dig on a hilltop in Asia Minor, not 
| the sea, where he had concluded that 
il once flourished. The result more 
filled his hopes. On this spot, the 
nearthed the ruins of nine settlements 
e above the other. The lowest is sup- 
to be about 3500 B. C. and the remains 
-ixth show that a high state of civiliza- 
existed 1500-1000 B. C. 
-eXeavations at Tiryns revealed the old- 
ty on the continent of Europe. Its walls 


undressed stone, so huge that we are 
tel to believe in the myth that it was 
vy a race of giants called Cyclopes. The 


vs palace had separate rooms for men and 


\I 


i, a bath room, sleeping apartments, cor- 
ind porticos, 


enae, contemporary with the sixth city 


lroy, was built on a steep hill with a wall 


ud it of finer workmanship than that at 
us. Tlere Schheman unearthed private 


es as well as_ palaces. Royal tombs, 


ped in circles, showed that the court ladies 
line linen and soft, purple wool, as well 
nderful) gold neck laces, bracelets and 


ve. While they admired themselves in bronze 


“In oO 


bot 


rors of most artistic designs. The tombs 


veen pillaged but much was left which 
el a high state of art. On one heavily 


ed gravestone, we see a warrior driving 


wrlot—his squire walking ahead. From 


remains of culture and wealth, Schlieman 


‘ed the city to have been the center of 


it of that day on the shores of Greece and 


( 


ud he called the civilization Mycenaen. 
S99, Arthur J. Evans and his asso- 
shave brought to light a civilization still 
n fact, as old as that of Babylonia. 


“ine in Crete, at Knossus, the famous cap- 


ae | 


n 


? 


+ 


Minos, where once stood the labyrinth 
lif) which Theseus followed the thread 
im by the tender-hearted Ariadne, 
is \iscovered the site of the great palace. 
‘e'y throne of the king and the benches 


of his councillors. The frescoes on the walls 
showed the brilliant court life of that period 
ladies with low-necked dresses, putfed sleeves, 
slender waists and flounced skirts so that a 
French savant exclaimed: “Mais ce sont des 
Parisiennes.” Scattered around were frag 
ments of carved pottery, blue and green porce- 
lains, lapis lazuli and bronze ware. A crystal 
plaque had a fine miniature painting of a gal- 
loping bull on an azure ground, and an agate 
plaque, with a dagger lving on a folded belt, 
was almost equal to cameo-work in delicate 
execution. A painting of a Little Boy Blue, 
picking and placing in a vase the crocus which 
still dot the meadows of Crete. was even blue 
in its flesh tints. Another, of a cup-bearer, 
showed a pure Greek profile and finely moulded 
limbs, while the color of his silver-mounted 
girdle was as bright as when laid down more 
than three thousand years ago. Evans says: 
“Our untutored Cretan workmen regarded the 
discovery of such a painting in the bosom of 
the earth as nothing less than miraculous and 
saw, in it, the icon of a saint.” 

Many of the houses unearthed were three 
and four stories high and did not conform to 
anything we know of the classic period of 
Greece, and their furnishings revealed a high 
state of culture. 

The most important find, however, was that 
of more than one thousand clay tablets which 
held a highly developed form of linear script, 
with regular divisions between the words, 
more elegant in form than later writing; a 
few only were hieroglyphic. These tablets 
show that the Cretans were using letters one 
thousand years before those that Cadmus put 
together 

“To bother the heads of the Hellenes.” 

We are still in the dark as to the meaning 
of the writing on the baked clay and are wait- 
ing for a new Champollion to decipher it and 
to give to the world records by a historian 
more ancient than Heroditus. Nothing so 
wonderful as the art turned up by the spade 
at Knossus could have been born in a day. 

—FElizabeth Henry Lyons. 

G. W. Botford’s “A History of the Ancient 

World.” 


36? 

National Geographic Magazine, January, 
1912. 

Schuchardt’s “Schlieman’s Exeavations.” 
Tscuntas and Manatt’s “The Mycenaen 


Age.” 

James Baikie’s “The Sea Kings of Crete.” 

Next month The Art of Ancient Greece will 
be continued on this page. 

Among many organizations, in Richmond. 
the Art Club is especially interested in the 
Ter-Centenary Shakespearean Pageant to be 
held the first week in May on the lawn of 
Westhampton College under the auspices of 
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the Woman’s Occupational Bureau. The ()y 


will not only interest itself in the artistic pre. 
sentation of the Pageant, but will prepare 
unique posters, post cards, ete., for the adye 
tisement of the occasion, which promises to | 
a wonderfully educational entertainment, 
Inquiries regarding parallel reading or » 
tures may be addressed to Miss Mary 1 
Vaughman, Art Club of Richmond, Richmo; 


Va. 


*Please do not fail to keep a complete file of } 
Journal, so that all who are interested in this pag, 
may have the articles for reference in the future 


BY THE GOLDEN GATE 


JULIAN A BURRUSS, President, Harrisonburg Normal School 


In uniting the two great oceans, the United 
States of America not only knit more closely 
together the West and the East in our own 
but 


domain also made a contribution to the 


world beyond present computation. It was a 
happy thought of that great western empire. 
California, to celebrate this achievement by an 
exhibition world-wide in scope and = unsur- 
passed in grandeur, costing a total sum of 
about 350,000,000, 

A site of 635 acres, extending two and a half 
miles along the bay, just inside of the far- 
famed Golden Gate, was chosen. On this land 
the “City of the 


blue waters of the bay at its front and the 


Was erected Domes”, with 
great city towering at its back. The result was 
a scene of remarkable beauty when viewed 
from any direction. Three months before the 
date set for the opening, eleven immense ex- 
hibit palaces and innumerable smaller build- 
ings were ready, and the opening witnessed a 
completeness never before attained in such en- 
terprises. In these eleven large halls were in- 
stalled no less than 70.000 separate exhibits, 
and an enthusiastic peripatetic might inspect 


ach exhibit by covering some fifty miles of 


aisles. 

The general lay-out of the grounds included 
three grand The 
was made up of the large exhibit palaces, ten 


divisions. central division 


in  number—Horticulture, Agriculture. Foo! 
Products, Manufactures, Liberal Arts, Vari 
Fndustries, Machinery, Transportation, Mines 


and Metallurgy, Education and Social Eeo 


omy—together with the great  auditoriu 
known as Festival Hall. The right-hand ( 
Vision contained the amusement concessions 
arraved along “the Zone”, a three-quarter mile 
street of dazzling lights and bewildering 
noises. The left-hand division embraced tly 
buildings erected by the various States an| 


the extensive 


race track, athletic and aviation fields. 


foreign nations, stock-vards, 


Kach building of this stupendous plan was 
a complete and definite unit within itself, vet 


each one harmonized perfectly with eve 


other, thus securing that most desirable yet 
rarest characteristic of architectural success 
monotonous uniformity, 


harmony without 


symmetry without deadening repetition. T 
is all the more remarkable in view of tlie fat 
that many varied types of architecture were 


’ ’ 
Oli 


represented, here the stately Greek and 
Fre! and 
Italian, vonder the spires of the Gotlic, ant 


there the elaborate Renaissance. 


again the lines of the Spanish and Missi 
tvpe. Of course the grotesque Chines: page 


ynese 


das were in evidence; and the dainty |) 


tea-houses, with their miniature gar ens 
green moss and little laughing bro werk 
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| : | in the most unexpected places, in- 
pl istering feet to tarry while parched 
with the national 
Iv served from the daintiest of cups by 
Kven that quaint- 


ecalhe refreshed 
Ob tiest of maidens. 


rchitecture, the Siamese, Was repre- 


or had not the king himself sent a 
reproduction of his favorite abode: 
oni, it might not be learned concerning this 


ve kingdom by 


entering the single 
provided one’s skirt permitted the 

of the haughty steps leading thereto! 

THE COLOR SCHEME 

(veat expositions had before this awed with 
nimensity and dazzled with their splen- 
lhe Panama-Pacific Exposition did this 
easure., but its distinguishing and _ last- 
Fon » feature Was something more compelling 
than luster. 
Lines MB Harely inside the gateway one halted, invol- 


art ‘an magnitude, more subtle 


“C01 turily, irresistibly, JA) mysterious influence 
rl mined mastery over him, and a repetition of 
( tHe experience strengthened the charm. The 
The artist had 
n tolen the red and gold of the setting sun as 


SONS et 


lav in the color scheme, 


erg #J it bathed in the azure of the bay, and by an 
| which only artists know had impris- 
ul ed them in clay and wood, in glass and cloth. 
-t every combination of delicate tints of 
predominating colors, blue. red, and 
ve, could be seen. 

i result of much experimenting, was pro- 
evi el a building material bearing a striking 
eenblance to travertine and having a soft- 
ess less of tone only excelled by Roman marble. 
“1! color of old ivory in this material 
| very easy on the eves, there being no 
Land- 
‘urdeners contributed in large degree to 


vire even in the brightest sunshine. 


eauty of the color scheme in the arranye- 
of the eighty acres of flower-beds. the 
and the palm-bordered avenues. A 
waste of sand was transformed like 
ito a wonderland of constantly bloom- 
crs of great variety, of shrubbery and 
th evergreens predominating. 

iost prominent structure was the mag- 





nificent Tower of Jewels, standing above an 
archway 120 feet in height, forming the main 
entrance to the group of palaces. Reaching 
upward to a height of 435 feet, as high as a 
thirty-seven story building, this great tower, 
studded with 120,000 glass jewels made by 
Austrian peasants, glittered in the sunlight, 
presenting a gay array of all the colors of the 


spectrum. As_ this caught the eye of the visi- 


tor from afar, so coming nearer his gaze 
would fall upon the splendidly designed 


“Fountain of Energy” at its base, giving the 
kev to the exposition, in a joyous allegorical 
representation of the Victor of the Isthmian 
Way. 

Passing under the great tower one entered 
the Court of the Universe, bounded by an im- 
posing colonnade connecting the eight main 
palaces. In its center a sunken garden of sur- 
passing beauty, and on either side groups of 
statuary representing respectively the natiens 
of the East and the nations of the West—the 
colonizing nations that made our country— 
formed a Beyond the 
Fountain of the Rising Sun, through an arch- 
Way greater in size than the Arch of Triumph 
in Paris, was seen to the East the Court of 


scene of rare charm. 


Ages, representing in architecture, sculpture, 
and painting the various periods of the world’s 
ecrowth, and the human struggle for emancipa- 
tion from ignorance and superstition which 
has characterized the rise of mankind from 
To the 
West past a similar arch and the Fountuin of 
the Setting Sun, could be seen the Court of the 


primitive existence to civilized life. 


Four Seasons, in which artist and artizan had 
allegorically the earth’s changes 
through the vearly cycle. 


portraved 
The massiveness of 
architecture, the dignified beauty of form and 
color, the classic courts, the quiet reflections 
in the clear water of the lagoons, the joyously 
leaping fountains, all these grew upon the be- 
holder more and more and held him as in a 
spell—the triumph of art as a transformirg 
power was never more complete. 


BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS 


Achitecturally magnitude achieved its great- 


364 


est success 11 


the huge Machinery Palace, tie 


largest wooden building in the world; pomp 
and splendor reached their zenith in the gay 
Tower of Jewels; and refined and classic art 
found its noblest representation in that most 
beautiful of al! the 
Palace of The product of the 


labors ot 


exposition structures, 


Arts. 


eminent 


line 


artists, it well de- 


served to hold within itself the art products of 


mans 
the world. Semi-circular in form, its front ele- 
vation rising in gigantic Corinthian columns, 
at the base of which the waters of the lake sent 
up reflections of untold beauty, its great walls 
covered with green vines, it appeared at a dis- 
tance like an ancient ruin in some foreign land, 
in striking contrast to the very modern scenes 
which surrounded it. The people of California 
purpose to preserve this magnificent work of 
art, and maintain it forever as a public art 
museum. 


Much 


the various buildings devoted to agriculture, 


might be said about the exhibits in 
mining, and manufactures, for here was found 
almost everything under the sun from every 
section of the globe. The display made by our 
the extensive 
electrical goods and machinery of American 
the beautiful collections of 
Italian statuary and of the finest Japanese 


textiles, the strange tropical fruits, flowers, 


“ederal government, array of 


manufacture, 


and palms from Cuba, and so on and on, would 
keep the visitor interested for many hours. 
Indeed he could spend a day or so in the Food 
Products Palace alone, provided he possessed 
the will-power sufficient to refuse, or digestive 
apparatus sufficiently hardy to withstand, the 
numerous results of demonstrations given be- 
fore the eager eves of the passing throng by 
white-capped chefs. 

For the more seriously inclined the Palace 
of Education and Social Economy offered a 
rare feast. The various States exhibited there 
the characteristic features of their public edu- 
cational systems. Oregon showed the way in 
which her rural schools are being developed: 
California and 
school buildings in great profusion: New York 


furnished models plans of 
proudly displaved her uneaualled Education 


Building and explained the various lines of 
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effort radiating therefrom; Pennsylvaiia oy 
a most illuminating representation of how J, 
for the health Here als 


foreign nations came to tell us of the progye. 


cares of children. 
of education within their borders, Japan 
Argentina having unusually complete and 
teresting exhibits, showing how rapidly t 
are advancing along modern educational Ji). 
There were graphophones lecturing on all soy 
of themes: there were moving pictures as f; 
as sunlight for everybody willing to stop a fi 
minutes to see: there was a booth filled wi 
illuminated pictures and descriptive matter 
the now world-famed Gary system; there w 
cases, and tables, and walls, filled with pro. 
ducts from the manual training, drawing, a 
domestic arts classes from every section of ow 
own and other lands; there was even an e»- 
tire house fitted out in a most enticing manner 
with simple box furniture; there were ¢abinets 
of birds, and bugs, and butterflies; there wer 
children in schoolrooms to show the right ani 
the wrong pedagogically and hygienically: in 
short, there was something on every conceiy- 


able phase of education, and whether tli 
earnest seeker after knowledge wished in- 


formation as to the best way to sharpen a pen- 
cil or as to the tenets of theosophy he couli 
get that knowledge in that building. The 
churches showed how they are carrying t 
light to those who sit in the shadow of dark 
ness in far-away lands and in our own lan! 
as well: the various charitable and corrective 
organizations explained their work: the 
United States Department of Labor and the 
Bureau of Health told by lecture and chart 
and photograph how they are aiding in te 
up lift of the masses of the peoople, so that one 
wonders if the millenium will not soon arrive. 
there shall 
human life shall be prolonged indetinitely. 


when be no more disease. wie! 


and when human anguish will be dispelled fo! 


ever. 
The Young Women’s Christian Associatit! 
not only served thousands of hungry \ isito! 


and employees every day at very low rates an! 
provided rest and recreation rooms, but it 
maintained a school for the five thous 1d t 
male emplovees on the grounds, keepir / t!i 
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al dangers and training them for use- 
Indeed it did not stop there, 
tself the stupendous task of finding 
of the right sort for this army of 


tions. 


iv occupy when the gates were finally 


STATE BUILDINGS 


croup of twenty-two buildings erected 

ign governments Canada easily took 

ead with a magnificently installed ex- 

t of the resources of this great domain. 
(mong the thirty-two American States rep- 
sented naturally California had the most 
ntious building and the most extensive 
of her products. The mountains of 

t tempted on the one hand and nuggets of 
(on the other; while the processes of fruit- 


owing and gold-mining could be witnessed 


uiecans Of ingenious models and innumerable 
Oregon built its house 
giant logs and placed before its door the 
flagpole in the world, 271 feet in 
eth, made from a single tree, the wood of 


ch was sufficient to construct four eight- 


lored photographs. 


irgest 


Pennsvlvania’s chief attraction 
s the old “Liberty Bell”. New York and 


On) Houses, 


many other States had handsome structures. 


It was, however, reserved for Virginia to 


iy 
Te) 


ler at once the most unique and most instruc- 
e building in this group. The choicest loca- 


ton on the grounds was given to the Old Do- 


) 


ion, a beautiful setting on the water front. 
(h green grass plots all around it and witb 
ivenue of magnificent State buildings in 


isrear. In one short hour could be seen hun- 


tls of people passing the handsome struc- 
of other States with only a glance to 

Ne inside the Virginia building and inspect 
eok and corner of the simple, dignified 

e of Washington. A Virginian’s heart 
with pride as he stood in the throng 
rd the remarks of Northerner, and of 
er, and of foreigner, as they passed 
Did Virginia 
Ke» mistake in reproducing Mount Vernon 
the \Vorld’s Fair? 


’l) this historie mansion. 


Ask any visitor who en- 


e true Virginia hospitality, and who 


seW the crowds come and go, but, before going, 
linger meditatively under the silent influence 
:lways present there. However, it was no’ 
¢itogether associations of the past that made 
this exhibit from the Mother State valuable 
und attractive. Under the skilful hand of the 
iditor of The Vireinta JouRNAL oF 
“10N had been installed a complete and re 
inarkable exhibit of Virginia’s educational re- 
sources and progress. Chart after chart, pho- 
tograph after photograph, with terse, striking 


Kpuca- 


sentences here and there, presented an array of 
“acts and figures that would make the most 
cflete or satiated visitor stop and take notice, 
und, taking notice, ponder that so much has 
Leen accomplished in so short a while by a peo- 
ple laboring under such great burdens as these 
Lest of all people have had to bear. How 
fitting it was for Virginia to take as the key- 
note of her representation at the exposition 
patriotism and education! Yet the materiat 
side was not neglected, for did not the Virginia 
single farm exhibit receive so many grand 
prize blue ribbons that they almost concealed 
the products themselves from view ! 


GREAT VISIONS 


Every man in his humor might have his 
wishes met, for a great variety of experiences 
could be had. One might descend into the 
depths of a full-sized coal mine or ascend to 
dizzy altitudes in a flying machine: he might 
step into the cab of a giant locomotive, which 
with its tender measured more than a hundred 
feet in length and more than fifteen feet in 
height, or take his place in an ocean-going 
steamship: he might write with a mammoth 
typewriter weighing 28,000 pounds, or witness 
the construction of an automobile every nine 
minutes: he might listen with 3,000 people in 
the great Festival Hall to one of the largest 
pipe organs in the world, plaved by the world’s 
most renowned organist, or stroll silently along 
the beach and be a partner to only his own 
musings. 

To realize the greatest joy of the exposition 
one stood in front of the Tower of Jewels at 
dusk and watched the illumination, first a soft 


DOH 


red glow, then gradually becoming brighter, 
until finally the 


Ing buildings became bathed in light. 


whole tower and the surrond- 
The 
plans for lighting showed a perfection of de- 
tail 
never before attained. 


and gave an artistic and pleasing effect 
Concealed batteries of 
powerful projectors and myriads of lamps be- 
flooded the buildings and 


a gentle, diffused radiance, sat- 


hind columns 
grounds with 
isfving and devoid of glare, and made the 
whole scene one of bewitching beauty and 
Strong white rays from num- 


the 


maeiilal charm. 


erous searchlights focused attention on 
creat tower and caused the jewels to gleam and 
flash the 
about the grounds entrancing color effects, and 


in the glass dome of the Horticultural Palace 


like real diamonds. In fountains 


weird circles of light, were produced by this 
same wonderful agent, electricity. 

As one watched this silently enchanting dis- 
play, suddenly immense bombs would begin to 
as if a great battle had 


explode in the air, 
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Wonderful effects were wrouelt 
As a grand finale all , 


started. 
the use of fireworks. 
the 300 mortars, some using bombs as large qs 
three and a half feet in diameter, seemed ty 
fire at once, producing a deafening and ay 
It 1s Sali 


that half a ton of explosives was used in this 


inspiring result baffling description. 


grand discharge. 

At the end of the Court of 
liasterplece of the sculptor’s art—*The En 
of the Trail”. It depicted an Indian warrior, 
on horseback, his head bent low, in utter weari- 


Palms stood 


ness, his spear slipping uncontrolled to th 
ground, his horse barely remaining on his 
feet. He had reached the ultimate, he could 
vo no farther. So felt the visitor to this great. 
est of World’s Fairs, as he stood with reluctant 
feet on the border line between fairyland ani 
reality, and then hurried out to catch a trolley 
to the city, turning back to snatch one last look 
at the glory of the great tower sparkling | 


the searchlights. 


TWO IMPORTANT STEPS TOWARD IMPROVING THE TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH IN VIRGINIA 


JAMES M. GRAINGER, Head of Department of English, Farmville Normal School 


At its regular annual meeting at Richmond, 
in November, the Virginia English Teachers’ 
Association took action in regard to two sub- 
These 


were (1) the limitation of the number of pu- 


jects which are of general importance. 


pils assigned to a teacher of English in the 
of the 
formal 


high school, and (2) the elimination 


teaching of unnecessary, unrelated, 
grammar from the English work especially of 
the upper elementary the 


The Association desires that 


grades, so-called 
eramniw grades, 
these resolutions be brought to the attention 
of school officials and others in authority in 
these matters and that all English teachers co- 
operate in bringing about the results sought. 


A committee on Accrediting High School 
English, composed of Dr. John S. Flory, pres- 


ident of Bridgewater College; Professor C. T. 
Goode of Sweet Briar College, and Mr. H. A. 
Miller of the Petersburg High School offered 
a resolution to the effect that it is the sense of 
the Virginia Teachers’ Association 
that the quality of work is impaired in high 


schools where teachers of English are assigned 


English 


more than one hundred pupils for instruction. 
and that, wherever such is the case, it sliould 
be made a consideration by the higher institt- 
This reso- 


lution was unanimously adopted and it was di 


tions in granting entrance credit. 


rected that copies be sent to the acere iting 
committees of the colleges and universitivs and 
to school boards and principals. 

This action is part of a general moy ment 
which has been spreading over the count 'y for 
several years. An extensive investigation mat 
by committees of the Modern Language \s*° 
ciation of America and the National (une 
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(, hers of English showed that English 
yp. ition, Which is essentially a laboratory 
lof BB aie. is generally recognized as the most im- 
© a8 BB yortart of all laboratory subjects in the high 
Yet it stands at the very 
_“worst paid and worst equipped of all, 


t «hoo!- and colleges. 


: fy the last considered, relegated to the 
puny of text-book subjects and without fi- 
nat honor even among them.”* Every 

in the higher institutions in Virginia 

vi nos that this is as true in Virginia as else- 
ror, ere and that the effects are disastrously 
‘al parent in the written and oral English of 
the the majority of those who apply for admission 


ty the higher institutions. 
eat SALIENT FACTS 


all Ihe investigation referred to above showed 
i i, that “the thing that chiefly matters in the 
lov taching of English composition is not the 
rl mber or size of individual classes but, as in 
ny other laboratory subject, the total number 
students assigned to a teacher:” (2) that 

« first step toward increasing the efficiency 

the teaching of English composition is to 

‘the average number of pupils assigned 

t) English composition teachers to a proper 
oratory standard;” and (3) that “the aver- 

ve number of pupils which a single composi- 

~ 1. BB tion teacher should be able to train according 
\ ty the proper standard of efficiency is, under 


pred erage conditions, for high schools about 50, 


eof MF for college freshman classes about 35.” 

tio! In view of these facts, now generally recog- 
ig! B® nized, the modest recommendation of the Vir- 
mn gina English Teachers’ Association that the 
iol: # vumber of pupils assigned to one teacher be 
yu mite to one hundred seems quite reasonable 
Mt ni To put it into effect is not 
most desirable, but entirely possible. It 
sd in be done, as was proved by the investigation 
referred to above, without making English the 
ost expensive subject, (though it is generaliy 
knowledged to be the most important), “be- 
ise it requires, not elaborate buildings and 
itus, but merely an adequate supply of 
and teachers, with simple illustrative 


1.” 


nservative. 


et HB only 
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In regard to the elimination of the teaching 
unrelated, formal 
from the English work of the grammar grades, 
the English Teachers’ Association took action 


of unnecessary, grammar 


in conjunction with the Modern Language As- 
sociation and the Classical Association of this 
State. The resolutions drawn up by a joint 
committee of these three organizations are as 
follows: 

POINTS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

I. That the elementary school should teach 
the following twelve points in English gram- 
mar: 

1. Subject and predicate. 

2. The classification of sentences according 
to meaning. 

3. The parts of speech and their uses (with- 
out minute detail). 

4. Noun, adjective, and adverbial phrases 
and clauses. 

5. Sentences classified according to form. 

6. Analysis of simple sentences containing 
not more than two phrases. 

7. Analysis of compound sentences contain- 
ing two simple clauses. 

8. Analvsis of complex sentences containing 
one dependent clause. 

9. Synthesis or combination of two or three 
short sentences containing related ideas into 
one sentence of appropriate form. 

10. Principal parts of verbs; to be studied 
not so much by lists as by drills in the use of 
the past tense and the participle in sentences. 

11. Conjugation in the indicative mood, in- 
cluding 
cording to their use in the sentence. 

12. Declension of the relative and personal 


verbals treated as parts of speech ac- 


pronouns. 

II. That these points should be taught to 
the exclusion of all other sections of English 
grammar, by constant drill and review. 

III. That teachers of other languages should 
be entirely familiar with the course in Eng- 
lish grammar which their pupils have taken 
or are taking, and should assist the pupils by 


teaching similar constructions in foreign lan- 


DOS 


guages in a similar way, as far as this Is pos- 
sible. 

IV. That 
least. 


the 


should, as far as possible, use the same 


teachers in same system, at 
nomenclature agreed upon, and should use it 
constantly in their teaching. 

It is now generally recognized by thoughtful 
students of the subject that pupils below the 
high school, save exceptional cases, are inca- 
pable of really assimilating formal 
that the study of the subject is not 


grammar, 
necessary 
or noticeably helpful to the correct and effec- 
tive use of the language. and that at the eram- 
mar school age it affords no helpful mental! dis- 
cipline, ais was once supposed. It is also found 
by experience that the grammar grade age is 
peculiarly well adapted to the easy acquisition 
of skill in the use of language by direct meth 
the 
Yet 
text books for these grades, such as 


Vodern English 


which has been adopted in this State, still give 


ods, ancl without interposition ot forma] 


grammar. study. most of the language 
Kmerson 
Book Two. 


and Bender's 


elaborate treatments of formal grammar 
which the children are forced to dull their wits 
trving to master, unless the teacher allows 
them to omit all unnecessary portions of the 
book and confines the teaching of grammar to 
principles which they need for the correction 
of their actual errors. As the result of over- 
emphasis of grammar, the children not only 
Waste an immense amount of time but they do 
so instead of cultivating the practical use of 
the language at the time when thev have the 
greatest aptitude for it. Most of them get a 
for grammar from which they never 
and which 


distaste 
recover deterrent to 
further 


writers claim that the agonized concentration 


actS as a 
growth in language power. Some 
on formal grammar in our schools has brought 
about the threatened decadence of English in 
America because of the great numbers of cases 
cf arrested speech development it has caused. 
Most Americans have never got beyond the 
grammar-grade age in powers of expression 
through language. 

On the other hand it has been demonstrated 
that when the proper age has been reached. 
somewhere toward the end of the high school 
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period, pupils who approach English gray. 
mar with unprejudiced minds can master the 
subject with ease In a surprisingly short tin, 


LIMITING AMOUNT OF GRAMMAR 


As has been seen, the object of the first an 
second clauses of the above resolutions is 1 
limit the amount of grammar which the e) 
mentary teacher shall attempt to inculcate 
the few definite considerations which her 
pils are capable of grasping and which the 
children really need in order to be able to co 
rect their own actual errors with intelligenc 
These they should know thoroughly and pra 
tically. If these definite, elementary points 
alone are well taught, the teacher will say 
much time for drill in correct usage and fi 
the practice of vital oral and written compos 
tion. The children will then be much bett 


prepared for life or, as every high scho 
teacher will testify, for the work of the hig 
school, than if they were given a smattering of 
formal grammar consisting mostly of memo 
rized but undigested rules and definitions, and 
Wwithal were convinced that they knew gram- 
mar. 

In order to carry out this suggestion effe 
tively, teachers who are required to use text 
books that include more grammar than is ne 
essary, should use such books mainly for ref 
erence and incidental study in connection wit! 
practical work in writing and talking and in 
motivated language drills, omitting the unnee- 


Her 


she will be able to get many helpful sugges 


essary, more formal parts of grammar. 


tions from practical elementary Englisl text 
books as Cabell and Freeman’s  /ng/is/ 
Taught Inductively, Book Two; The dine 
Second Language Book with the Teachers 


Manual which accompanies it; (Driggs) Li’ 


But the 
work should be based on ti 


1] 


~ould 


Language Lessons, Book Two, ete. 
bulk 
vital, local interests of the children and 
also relate the study and practice of |! glish 


of such 


with the work in geography, history, ‘athe 
matics, industrial arts, ete. It may 1) ice 


the writing of actual letters really to | seul 
by mail and concerning matters that 1 ed t 
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led to by correspondence, the keeping 
es and records of all sorts, preparing 
is for the local paper, telling other 
about a trip to the city or the fair, 
al directions for planting a certain 
seed, reporting a lecture, etc. etc. In 
the English work for the grammar 
iy be made to contribute to the chil- 
iprovement for social living. And for 
ry one knows, very, very little knowl- 
English grammar will suffice. 
hird and fourth points, in the resolu- 
ove, deal in a practical way with one 


( of the important matter of co-operation 
ong the different teachers in the high school 
In the study of 
iv there is little basis for an apprecia- 


teaching of English. 


of the structure of one language until one 
evins to learn another language and gets 
mething to compare the first with. 
the help of this comparison it is easy to 


Because 


ike clear to oneself the peculiar features of 
e mother tongue, most English speaking peo- 
begin really to learn English grammar 
en they begin to study some other language. 

It would seem then (1) that the natural time 
dertake to master English grammar is 
time when foreign languages are ordinar- 
taken up, namely, in the high school; (2) 

t the rational connection in which this work 
| be done is parallel to the study of Latin, 
rench, German, or other language in the high 
wl: and (3) that the most efficient teacher 

' English grammar will be, not the teacher 
' English alone, but the teacher of English in- 
vently assisted by the teachers of other 


,7raAS 


4 LS 


There is much to be gained on all 
nds by such co-operation. 


DOD 


UNIFORM NOMENCLATURE 


Nothing will help more toward making in- 
telligent co-operation possible and etfective 
than the agreement on a uniform grammatical 
nomenclature as suggested by the fourth point 
in the resoultions. Expert advice is now avail- 
able on this subject in the Report of the Joint 
Committee on Uniform Grammatical Termi- 
nology* of the National Education Associa- 
tion, the National Council of Teachers of Eng 
lish, the Modern Language Association, and 
the Classical Association of America. This 
report, which is the result of extensive co- 
cverative study, will serve as a very helpfut 
ond reliable guide toteachers who undertake to 
put the fourth suggestion into effect. 

The Virginia English Teachers’ Association 
seeks the earnest support and co-operation of 
all who are interested in the better teaching of 
the mother tongue in the State, (1) in its ef 
forts to have proper recognition given to the 
demands of this subject in the high school by 
needed limitation of the numbers of pupils as- 
signed to English teachers, and (2) in its ad- 
vocacy of the elimination of formal grammar 
It urges that all 
teachers, especially teachers of English, heip in 


from the grammar grades. 


the effort to get the above resolutions before 
the accrediting committees of all the higher 
institutions and into the hands of school au- 
thorities in all parts of the State.+ 


tReprints of this article may be secured 
from the writer. 


*Copies of this report may be secured from D. W. 
Springer, secretary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Ann Arbor, Michigan, for 20c. each. The 
writer of this article can supply individual copies. 
Address Farmville, Virginia. 


THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE; ITS DECADENCE; ITS RESTORATION 


Prize Essay—Statewide Contest 


CHARLES M. TUCKER, John Marshall High School 


After lying dormant 
interest 
merchant 


for more than forty 
iational is again being awak- 
| our marine, a subject to 


the attention of all thoughtful Ameri- 


cans is now directed. The European conflict 
the nation thunderbolt; the 
dearth of vessels registered under our flag and 


struck like a 


the withdrawal of belligerent ships from the 


tp= 
SHAE 


seus threatened the nation with commercial 


ruin. So engrossed have we been in the de- 
velopment of our vast internal resources that 
our foreign trade has been allowed to slip 
into the hands of carriers of other countries, 
much to their profit and our loss; but with a 
realization of the seriousness of the situation, 
a united sentiment is demanding the restora- 
tion of the American merchant marine. 
There is no reason why we should not re- 
cover, if not surpass, our early commercial 
prosperity. Before the Revolution, American 
seamen had been the most skillful and daring 
in the world, and when the fetters of England 
were thrown off, the commerce of the young 
nation developed by leaps and bounds. ‘These 
were the haleyon days of American shipping, 
when our flag was seen in every quarter of 
Encouraged by wise legislation, 
the industry continued to grow. Although 
fluctuating at times on account of wars or 


the globe. 


political changes, our forefathers continued to 
carry a large part of the world’s commerce 
until the War Between the States, 
American shipping received its death blow. 


when 


A study of our early shipping policy will 
show that Congress played no small part in 
the upbuilding of our marine. In 1789 the 
first tariff act provided for lower rates for do- 
This protection caused an in- 
Ina 


mestic vessels, 
crease of about 300 per cent in shipping. 
few years American vessels carried 90 per 
cent of our imports and 86 per cent of our 
The Act of 1815 


discriminations, admitting ships from nations 


exports. modified foreign 
with which we dealt directly on equal terms 
with our own, but retaining discriminations 
The 


sea power was reached in 1827, when 94 per 


against carrier vessels. climax of our 
cent of our imports and S87 per cent of our ex- 
ports were handled. 

The enactment of reciprocity treaties 1m 
1830 caused a Other factors 


besides legislation also began to play havoe 


retrogression. 
with our marine. Fostered by big subsidies 
and discriminating duties between iron and 
wooden vessels. England est»blished lines of 
steamships, with which our sailing fleet, cost- 
ing more to construct and operate, was un- 


able to compete. In 1844 the first mail sub- 
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sidy was passed, which augmented our steay. 
ship trade considerably. ‘his protective ley. 
islation was abandoned in 1851, with disas. 
I‘air results attended tly 
resumption of the policy in 1891. 


trous consequences, 
Ow ing to 
the destruction wrought by Confederate crujs. 
ers during the war, our marine since then has 
been practically a dead issue, 

ew persons will deny that there is an wr. 
gent need for an efficient marine. Because of 
this deficiency there is a balance of trade 
against us, owing to the great amount of 
This makes 
us a debtor nation, although we actually sell 


freightage paid to other nations. 
more than we buy. The profits are caren up 
by the foreign toll paid out of our own 
Our freight bills total nearly $300- 
000,000) annually. 
abroad in our own bottoms, this money would 


pockets. 


If our exports had gone 


have been kept in circulation at home, and the 
difference would have been on the other side 
of the ledger. 

To the same source may be attributed, for 
the most part, the financial stringency follovw- 

The halting of our shipping 
caused the shutting down of 
scores of factories, mines, and mercantile es 
tablishments, the blockade of our 


ing the war. 
last August 


exports, 
especially cotton, and a general wave of de- 
4 bl ] 
Thousands 
If he is 
fortunate enough to secure a ship at all, it is 


pression throughout the country. 
of dollars were lost in cotton alone. 


little encouragement to the farmer to have to 
pay fifteen dollars a bale for freight. 
pean countries are clamoring for our pro- 
ducts. 


Euro- 


The problem is to get them to their 
destination. 
The 


wheel to other industries. 


acts as a_ halance 


It prevents either 


merchant marine 
an over-production or a scarcity of the neces 
ae. fp . . a | 
sities of life in a country from being harmful. 
Farmers and manufacturers would lose heat: 


ilv on an especially abundant harvest or out- 
put, while a shortage of these product~ might 
cause a famine unless there were ships ‘0 sel] 
the surplus and to import what was » -eded 
Through the development of the mari: . new 


avenues are opened to labor and inve ment. 
“Trade foll: vs th 


° + 
and in eve por 


and new markets created. 
flae” is an old 


4 
| 


maxim. 
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there lie American ships, it 1s a sure 
a thriving trade between our country 

na il place. 
\. le from its industrial advantages, a mer- 
int fleet would be an important, and almost 
ensable adjunct to our navy in time of 
iv. Indeed, the lack of a marine would be 
( (9 invite attack. We have great dread- 
nougits, but in warfare they would be like 
giats Without hands or feet, if there were 
jot an auxiliary fleet, made up for the most 
part of merchant vessels. How helpless they 
woul be, unless accompanied by colliers, sup- 
Jy ships, and auxiliary cruisers. We are 
wain largely depending on other countries 
‘ase of 
their 


or this important naval branch. In 
var they would probably withdraw 
ships. leaving us stranded. 

Spain lost her naval prestige by placing 
too much faith in her fighting vessels and by 
neglecting to build up her commerce, On the 
other hand, look at Great Britain, with her 
thousands of merchant craft, backed up by a 
powerful navy! With resources pouring in 
from all his colonies, John Bull boasts to-day 


of “business as usual,” despite the war. Think 
of what an important role the little fishing 


smacks have played in the North Sea, and of 
the exploits of the German converted cruisers! 

What a blessing it would be, if in addition 
to the registered tonnage, our country could 
boast of ships constructed in home ports! Our 
prosperity would be greatly enhanced, becaus¢ 
of the thousands spent in material and labor, 
nl the United States would regain her place 
among the great powers ruling the ocean: yea, 
periaps dispute the title of “Mistress of the 
Seas” with Great Britain herself. 

Newport News, the largest shipbuilding cen- 
ter in the country, is a concrete example of 
how prosperity follows in the wake of this 
In fact every city is prosperous in 
There is a rich 


industry. 
which this business is plied. 
fel] for American merchandise in the Latin- 
American countries. With the construction of 
the Panama Canal, the opportunity lies wait- 
our tradesmen. With a good line of 

established, relations with these 
cou tries should be exceedingly profitable, both 


ing for 


stenmers 


to them and to ourselves. 


Shipbuilding is the greatest of arts. Noth- 
ing is of more glory to a country than a fleet 
of well constructed ships, cruising in all 
There is little to be gained 
purchasing foreign vessels, It is like anyone 
buying a cast-off article. The 
laughs up his {sleeve at our stupidity, and 
with the ; better and 
modern craft with which we are unable to 
compete. On the other hand, the American 
ship-owner would have the advantage with a 
fast vessel, built by skilled hands at home. 


waters. from 


former owner 


money secures a more 


Records show that our ships are more sea- 
worthy, better constructed, and safer than 
those of other nations. American vessels must 
pass a certain test of efficiency, in regard to 
the load line, cargo, etc., before putting to sea, 
More- 
over, our ships are 6.5 per cent more durable 
than those of the latter country. 

The views of our foremost statesmen were 


while British laws are less stringent. 


unanimous for a home-built marine. Thomas 
Jefferson said, “Its value as a means of indus- 
try is enhanced by the dependence of other 
branches upon it; we must have seamen and 
ships to promote our interests.” Washington 
and Madison were among the first to recog- 
nize its value to the nation, and they encour- 
Adam Smith 
said, “It is a form of industry necessary for 
defense.” 


aged it in every way possible. 


The adverse conditions operating against 
the American ship-owner make it absolutely 
necessary for government intervention in order 
to make the venture profitable for him. Pri- 
vate capital should assume the responsibility 
for carrying on the trade, but aid must be given 
our marine, either directly or indirectly, cn 
account of the cheapness of the foreigner’s ves- 
sel and the discriminating duties for his bene- 
fit. The main trouble with our marine has 
been the lack of a definite shipping policy. A 
heavy subsidy was granted the Pacifie rail- 
roads because individuals were unable to han- 
dle the project alone; but shipping, of equal 
if not greater importance, has been left to 
battle almost single-handed. 

Our own short history shows how the prop- 
er government aid has had gratifying results 
on our commerce, while all successful foreign 


marines have been established through heavy 


subsidies or bounties. Great Britain and 
France not only have discriminating tonnage 


duties and insurance rates in force, but also 
give great subventions to their shipping lines. 
The powerful company of Lloyd’s was built 
up principally through government protection, 
which our com- 
In addition to the 


above-mentioned subsidies, we are handicapped 


The disadvantages under 
merce suffers are many. 
by a preferential mode of shipbuilding, pre- 
ferential insurance rates, and interdicting un- 
derwriting. Moreover, England has discrimi- 
nated in every way possible in favor of her 
She has 
done this in the face of our reciprocity treaties, 
Instead of 


iron and against our wooden vessels. 


of which she has made a farce. 


these agreements redounding to our mutual. 


benefit, she has been the one to profit, and 
we to lose. 

Three principal remedies have been proposed 
to protect our marine from this destructive 
foreign competition: first, differentiating du- 
ties; second, the guarantee by the government 
of bonds invested in the marine; third, govern- 
ment ownership. These will be discussed in 
order and with their corollaries. 

The present statute for the enforcement of 
the first is in litigation, and no immediate re- 
lief may be expected. However, it is agreed 
by many experts that an efficient discriminat- 
ing system, working for the good of all home 
vessels, would undoubtedly prove beneficial. 
The prosperity of our coast-wise trade, in 
which no foreigner is allowed, is a proof of 
this point. 

The 
proposition, and it is believed it would prove 
a stimulus to trade, by making it a profitable 
and safe investment for capital. It would be 
a good substitute for a direct subsidy, which 
tolerate. 


government bond issue is a_ feasible 


the American people would never 


Conditions are different in Europe and _ this 


country, where with the system in opera- 


tion there would be too great a chance 
for graft and “deals’ by the big interests. The 
United States would also furnish loans to 
American shipping at low rates. Announce- 


ment was made on March 25th that premiums 
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amounting to $1,750,000 had been paid inte 
War 


losses have aggregated only $670,663. Makino 


the government Risk Bureau. and Its 
a profit of more than a million. Besides being 
profitable to Uncle Sam, ship-owners would |p 
encouraged to build their own vessels at home. 
The government ownership plan has been thy 
bone of contention in Congress for the last 
six months, but the ship-purchase bill finally 
failed to pass. It was doomed to failure be 
cause the sentiment of the county was against 
it, and its passage would not have been wise, 
Besides probably involving us in war, it might 
have meant a big loss to the government, and 
would have placed us in a critical position. 
Omitting the latter, all the foregoing plans 
If al 
efficient svstem could be worked out of these. 


should be adopted in modified form. 


under control of a competent marine boar 
it would unquestionably prove of inestimable 
benefit to our country. 

While government action is of prime in- 
portance, the work of the nation’s citizens is 
no small factor in upholding our home-built 
We should, of course, have our ships 
and sail unde 


marine. 
constructed in home 
American registry. 
more cheaply, each dock-yard should specialize 
in the class of vessel it constructs. The ship 
should be built skillfully, speedy and _ sea- 
worthy, so that they may compete on equal 
terms with their rivals. 

Recent legislation has helped our marine con 
siderably. Figures show that 132 vessels have 
been admitted under our flag under the Free- 
ship Act of August 18, 1914. Although the 
war has great effect on the situation, official 
figures of the Department of Commerce sho\ 
that the excess of exports over imports in Feb- 


—*s 


ruary, 1915, was $173,604,366, as against >2>- 


ports 
In order to do the work 


875.369 in February of last vear. 
Although the present is not as desirous as 
it might be, rifts are already breaking in tli 
: 


darkness, and with the lifting of the wa! 


clouds, the future will indeed be brig! for 


our marine. When the dove of peace !) vers 
again over battle-scarred Europe, a great ‘tl 


of immigration will set in, bringing thou- nd 


of desirable citizens to our shores. At the ie 





Od 





the “Old 
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e will be a mighty call from the de- 
countries for our products, which 

im will dispatch out of his vast store 
sufficient to clothe and feed the 
necessary, in return for which there 

old or other profitable exchange. The 

srs and Stripes will again be seen flying 
sels in every part of the world, carry- 

| them a message of peace and pros- 


erit We will have regained our rightful 
rituge as a maritime nation of the first 


Edith Cavell, 1915 
John O'Keefe, in the New York World.) 


sin glint and gun glint, and sweet eyes clear 
of pain, 
\nd on the head of a woman dead the red 


cross made by Cain! 


() distant ones, all white of face, 
Who hear the rifle-roll! 

see the real death, the true disgrace, 
fhe devil’s perfect toll; 

\ nation in the firing-place 
Has murdered its own soul! 


‘aight fire and hate fire, with orders from 
the Crown: 
t from the lips one breath outslips to blow 


an empire down! 


We saw the Tide of Terror sweep 
Across the Belgian plain 

And women died like poisoned sheep 
That drop in a murrain. 

Then wherefore shall we pause and weep 
For one more woman slain / 


Clear soul and dear soul, white as the clouds 
that fly: 

But on the cheeks the rose that speaks, “No 
pale girl coward [!” 


For once she knew of mercy’s knell 
When, in a shuddering sea 

The Lusitania’s fragile shell 
A scorpion stung in glee. 

“A thousand in the sea-deeps dwell! 
What is one here?” asks she. 


Unbowed head! O eagle’s 
crest and dove’s! 
Where now you lie beneath the sky the wide 


world weeps and loves! 


Proud head! 


There is a hawk that hunts on high, 
On town-bred geese to dine, 

A thousand slays he from the sky, 
With ne'er a warning sign. 

“Behold!” I hear the martyr cry; 
“What is one death lke mine?” 


Red breast and dead breast, the trembling 
flowers beneath! 

Your white hands sow, row upon row, a crop 
of dragon’s teeth! 





CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


J. H. MONTGOMERY, Secretary 


Visit to North Carolina 


On February 9th, I had the privilege of at- 


nding a meeting at Belvedere, N. C., where 


i that day the people organized a Commun- 

‘'y League. This work is in its infancy in 

North State,” but the people are 

ily and eager for organization. It was an 

liv meeting and the entire crowd seemed 
there for business. 


Mr. W. C. 


Crosby, the energetic and cap- 


able executive secretary of the Bureau of 
Community Service of North Carolina, pre- 
sided, and did his work thoroughly. I feel 
sure he is going to meet with great success in 
the organization of the rural communities of 
liis State. On the 23d, Mr. Crosby will meev 
ine in Halifax county, in order to get better, 
acquainted with the development of commun- 
itv spirit in Virginia. By this exchange of 
visits we trust the both: 


views and work in 


States may be benefited. 
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Virginia has taken the lead in community 


organization, but we want the influence to 
spread until there is an organization In every 
State. Now that other States are 


observing our work and looking to us for en 


Southern 


couragement. we must be more loval and ag 
gressive than ever before, If the work Con 
linues to succeed and grow here, there is no 


doubt about the good etfect it will have on 
other States. 
One thing we must bear in mind, and “that 
is that the len@ue is organized to work for the 
good of the community in every respect, and 
not just to accomplish one specific thing. Bear 
also. the fact that the work should 


there 


In mina 


go forward throughout the year, for 


Fong 


o 
- 


must be no such thing as into summer 


quarters, 
VISITS 


Visits were made during the month to Nor 
folk, Powhatan, Prince William and Smyth 
counties. 

La Fayette High School, in Norfolk county, 
has a wide awake league that is doing much 
for the community. Miss Lucy G,. Keeling is 
principal of the school, and Mr. Il. C. Gornto 
is president of the league. Seventy new mem- 
bers were secured last month. 

The Corinth one-room school in Powhatan 


county is starting off with real enthusiasm. 


Mrs. E. 


capable woman, and will lead the league in 


T. Tompkins, the president, is a very 


doing some splendid work. 
At the Nokesville district 
in Prince William county, it was decided to 


teachers meeting 


unite the leagues in a county organization, and 
a meeting las been called for this purpose on 
the 25th of March. 

Patron’s day was 


observed at Marion, in 


Smyth county, on the 11th, by having the 


parents visit the regular classes during the 


morning session of the school. Then a regu- 
lar program was carried out in the afternoon. 
A large number of patrons visited the morn- 
ing classes, and the school auditorium was 
crowded to its capacity for the afternoon exer- 


cises. All were agreed that it was the most 


successful patrons’ day ever observed jy 


Marion. 
NEW LEAGUES 


Fifty-two new leagues reported to us dur 
ing the month. Some of these leagues we 
organized during the latter part of 1915, bu 
had not reported to us before. 

Augusta county, 1: 
Alexandria 
Botetourt county, 1: Buckingham county, 2 
Chesterfield county. 1: 
Dinwiddie county, i 


Albemarle county, »: 


county, he Bedford county, +e 


Caroline county, 1: 
Floyd 
county, 2: Fluvanna county, 2: Franklin cow 
ty, 33 


Kssex county, 1: 


Goochland county, 1: Halifax county, 


i: Hanover county, 1: Lee county, 1: Louis 
county, 1: Loudoun county, 1: Madison coun 
tv, 1: Norfolk county, 3: Norfolk city, 2: 


Northumberland 
Nottoway county, Ls 


Northampton county, rs 


county, 1: Page county, 
Prince Edward county, 1: Roanoke cow 


tv, 2: Reckingham county, 1; Powhatan 
county, 1; 
2: Smyth 
Wythe county, 1: 


York county, i. 


Scott county, 1: Shenandoah county, 
Statford 
Washington 


county, 1: county, 


county, 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM LEAGUES 


The leagues are responding in a most con 
inendable way to the request for at least or 
dollar from each organization for the suppor 
of the 


teen leagues have already sent in contributions, 


Association. One hundred and four 


and we are beginning to feel that every leag' 
will respond. 


READING COURSE 


We are very much disappointed in not lia 


Ing’ a large number of leagues take | the 
reading course. We feel sure every league 1” 
the State would be greatly benefited by ud 
ing the painphlets and books suggest In 


fact the good effects are being realized a! 
in some of the leagues. 

Only thirty-four leagues have taken wu te 
course so far, but we feel sure this ni”)! 


will be greatly increased within the nes tw? 


A I 
nz v 
Alaba 
a me! 
presi¢ 
of W 
Alaba 
attrac 
of Di 
board 
witho 
mari] 
eing 

in 

is | 
mato 
Lose \ 
harm 
evide 
clea 
perar 
vers} 


£1Vin 
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Surely you want the people of your 

‘ity to read some literature that will 

» of great benefit to them individually as 

collectively. 

else ty start the work, but take the lead your- 
| organize a circle at once. 

u want further information about the 

we will be glad to furnish it. Let's 

the number of circles from 34 to 100 dur- 


Dont wait on some one 


¢ this month. 


BETTER FARM DAY 
fhe Health Day program was unavoidably 
eaved, but we expect the Farm Day program 
« veady for mailing by the first week in 
Better Farm Day has been fixed for 
day, March 24th, so you will have ample 
me to prepare the program. 
If the teacher fails to receive the March 
Hulletin of the Agricultural Department, 
ih will contain the Farm Day program, ask 


_—_ 
Waren. 


ore 


010 


some good farmer for his copy, or write to 
the Agricultural Department for a copy. Be 
sure to observe the day and report to us. 

Don't fail to send report of Health Day. 

GOOD ROADS DAY A SUCCESS 

We have received 202 reports of Good Roads 
Day, and they are still coming in nearly every 
mail. 

At Mt. Hermon school in Shenandoah 
county, the patrons made petition for some 
road improvement, offering right of way and 
several days work for themselves and teams 
free. The Road Board accepted the offer at 
once. 

At Manville High School in Scott county 
men pledged 100 days labor for themselves and 
200 days for teams for work on the roads in 
that community. 

Many other places reported splendid results 
from the observance of the day. 


Kmong the Colleges 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 
Lexington, Va., February 5, 1916. 
\ transcript of the minutes adopted at the meet- 
e of the Board of Visitors of the University of 
\labama, held to investigate a controversy between 
1member of the faculty of that institution and its 
president, Dr. George H. Denny, who was president 
f Washington and Lee University before going to 
\labama, has been received in Lexington. It is 
attracting much attention among the host of friends 
Dr. Denny here. The action of the Alabama 
board in characterizing the alleged charges as being 
thout the slightest foundation in fact, and sum- 
irily dismissing the professor who made them, is 
ng warmly commended. 
ts finding, the Board said: “It is the sense of 
this board that the undignified, vituperative, intlam- 
matory and uncalled for presentation by Professor 
his view of this controversy is sv out of 
harmony with the facts themselves, as shown by the 
and records presented by him, and so 
learly demonstrative of the fact that he is not tem- 
framentally fit to serve as a professor of this uni- 
versity, that this hearing should not be dignified by 
giving to them further consideration by this board, 
nd that it is unnecessary for Dr. Barnwell and Dr. 
Denny to renly to anything vresented by him. 
r expressions of moral turpitude and moral 
filness, used by Professor Losey in the public 


Asey of 


evidence 


n advance of this hearing and before sub- 
. the same to any member of this board, he 





‘admits is his way of referring to the writing by Dr. 


Denny on the report card of one of the students to 
his parents, a custom Dr. Denny has had in effect 
during his entire connection with the university. 

“The board renews its expression of confidence in 
Dr. Denny and Dr. Barnwell, and again congratu- 
lates the ‘State that the university is so fortunate 
as to retain their services.” 

Dr. Barnwell is dean of the university, and was 
included by Professor Losey in his statement. 





RADFORD NORMAL NOTES 


The third Joint Anuual Educational Conference 
for the Sixth and Ninth Congressional Districts and 
Carroll and Grayson counties of the Fifth District 
will be held at the Radford Normal School March 
2-4. The territory covered by this conference in- 
cludes twenty-two counties and the four cities of 
Lynchburg, Roanoke, Radford and Bristol. The 
program includes general meetings, addresses by 
distinguished national and State educators, depart- 
mental meetings, such as primary, grammar grade, 
high school, domestic science, manual arts, and sci- 
ence sections. There will also be a superintendents’ 
conference. There are twenty-six superintendents 
in the section covered by the conference. Most of 
these superintendents attended the conference at its 
first and second meeting. A unique feature in con- 
nection with the last educational conference was the 
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addresses and 
teachers in the western 
This makes bulky as well 
teresting publication, which will be sent 
quest to the Radford Normal School. 
The most recent organization in the Normal 
School is a music including the students of 
and culture. This club 
programs for 


publishing of the 


use of tne part of the State. 
quite a 


free on re- 


club, 
special 
number olf 


voice 
musical 


piano, violin, 


has arranged for a 


the remainder of the ession 
On Friday, January 2S, the senior class observed 
“Good Roads Lay in an elaborate program. Inas 


women in all of the 


much most of the youns 
normal schools of the State will go out to teach 
and live in rural and village communities a persis- 


tent effort is made in the Normal School at Radford 


to acquaint the young women of this institution 
with the mportant ot good roads in the educa- 
tional, social and material development of the com- 
munity 

The Appalachian School Improvement Foundation, 
with headquarters at Radford, through its officers, 
Dr. J. P. MeConnell, president, and Prof. W. E. Gi!- 
bert, secretary, have been carrying on an active 
campaign all winter More than one address or 
lecture has been given under the auspices of this 
Foundation each day for the last eighteen months. 
The task the Foundation has taken upon itself is 


the enrichment and awakening of rural and village 
life through — the school improvement leagues, 
mothers’ meetings, good roads meetings, and cam- 


paigns for better health and living conditions in the 


rural and village communities. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


‘ 
Nichols, 
Henry C, 
Society of the 


General E. W. 
nounced that 
the medal of the 


superintendent, has an- 
Stuart will deliver 
Cincinnati at the 


Governol 


commencement exereises in June. Another distin- 
guished speaker will be General A. L. Mills, for- 
merly superintndent of the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, who will present the Jack- 


son-Hope Medals 

The new catalogue has just come from the press. 
It is larger than usual and contains information 
about every phase of the work and life at the insti- 
tute The scientific, mechanical and _ cultural 
courses, with the numerous additions made since 
last session, are described in full. The growth of 
the cadet corps in number and from the point of 
view of geographical distribution is seen in a table 
of registration, which shows that the registration 
this session is far ahead of that of any previous 


year. 

This emphasizes the importance of the new Jack- 
son Memorial Hall, which is now being erected. It 
will be ready for use by the opening of another ses- 
sion, and will enable the institute to provide dormi- 
tory space for a large number of cadets in the pres- 


ent Jackson Hall, which will be converted into dor- 
mitories this summer, Next session the institute 
will be able to accommodate five hundred or more 


cadets. 

General Nichols has been rendering great service 
to the country by speaking before State and national 
bodies in the interest of preparedness. He appeared 
before the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
House of Representatives in Washington in Janu- 
ary to explain his plan of using the military schools 
and colleges of the country as a source of a reserve 


discussions for the 


as extremely in- 


corps of officers for both the regular army and 
unteer troops when called into service. He ag 
dressed the congress conducted by the Nationa] g, 
curity League in Washington, and early in Febr 
he spoke before the Committee on Federal R; 
tions of the Virginia House of Delegates. He | 
also spoken in Lynchburg, Roanoke and New Yor 
CIty. 

Colonel Robert T. Kerlin represented the VY 
at ihe second annual meeting of the Association , 
Virginia Colleges held in February at the Universi; 
ot Virginia. 

Judge Holt, of the 
was the General 
last month. 

The annual 
puts the V. M. 
in the United 
tion of having 
since the annual 
ment was begun. 
country has the same distinction in 

Lexington, Va., February 12, 1916. 


Eighteenth Virginia Cir¢ 
guest of Nichols for severai 4; 

report of the War Department aga 
I. in the first class of military schools 
States. The institute has the disti) 
been put in this class every yea 
classification by the War Depart 
Only one other institution in th 
this respect 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FREDERICKSBURG 

A beautiful and impressive memorial service was 
held in the auditorium of Russell Hall on Friday 
Iebruary 11, at three o'clock, in memory of the lat 
Mrs. Lillian Whitehead Russell, the wife of Pres 
dent FE. H. Russell. The service was under the aus 
pices of the Y. W. C. A., Miss Miriam Perrin, pres 
dent of the association, presiding. Several students 
read letters from friends of Mrs. Russell in differ 
ent places where she had lived. All paid high trit 
ute to her Christian character. Her pastor, Rey. R 
A. Williams, spoke of the principles which guided 
her life, optimism, loyalty, purity and faith. This 
service is.one of the many evidences of the fact tha 


Mrs. Russell’s death has been keenly felt by bot! 
students and teachers by whom she was greatly be 
loved, 


The Y. W. C. A. is fortunate in having had a re- 
cent visit from Miss Lucy Mason, of the Richmond 


Y. W. Cc. A. She made two talks to the students oi 
the school and met the cabinet of the Y. W. C. A 
for especial work. 


The school has been much interested in the bas 
ket ball games which have been played betwee! 
different classes. Several games have yet to be 
played before the basket ball championship is 4d 
cided. 

Plans are being made for the Summer Normal 
which will open June 12, and will continue in ses- 
sion for six weeks instead of four weeks as in the 
past. 

Woodrow Wilson Literary Society is having a 
series of debates upon leading topics of the day 
The last debate was upon the question of compu! 
sory education. 

President E. H. Russell addressed the Le¢ re 


Teachers’ Association at Leesburg on Februar: 

Several members of the faculty have taken p In 
educational and social improvement meetings di.’ ing 
the past month. Dean A. B. Chandler, Jr., addressed 
the citizens’ meeting at Mineral, Va., on Ja ry 
28th, on “Good Roads for Virginia.”’” He also 4 
a talk before the Business Men’s Associati: ol 
Fredericksburg on February 1 upon the si ct 
“What Can the Association Do?” On Januar: 22 
Mr. B. Y. Tyner, of the Department of Educ 
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d the Norfolk county teachers in Norfolk, 
E. F. Shewmake, Jr., of the Department of 
made a talk at White Oak School, Stafford 

on Friday, January 28. 

J. Riggs, president of the Oswego Normal 

R Oswego, N. Y., was a recent visitor to the 

School. 

iy of about fifteen students and several mem- 
the faeulty went to Richmond on January 

ittend the Geraldine Farrar concert. Several 

aperoned by Miss Henman, heard John Mc- 
sing in Richmond on the night of Febru- 





VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
farmers’ Short Winter Course was attended 
(February) by sixty-two men. This was 
ance of twenty-seven over.the total registra- 
of last session, and twelve more than have 
the short course at any time since it was in- 
ated in 1907. There were matriculated twenty- 
orn club boys. 
local chapter of the V. P. I. Alumni Associa- 
held a banquet at the college dining hall Feb- 
lith. The need of greater co-operation among 
imni was the keynote sounded in the speeches 
evening. <A letter from Mr. Branch Bocock, 
executive secretary, was read outlining his plans 
the future of the association. 
W. Holloway, F. D. Fromime and 
1). Saunders attended the Dairymen’s Convention 
Harrisonburg. Dr. A. W. Drinkard, Jr., assistant 
ilturist, delivered an address before the Au- 
County Fruit Growers’ Association in Staun- 


ear 


Professors C. 


Prot 


etorie, 


essors C. M. Newman, of the Department of 
and J. E. Williams, of Mathematics, at- 
nded the annual meeting of the Association of Vir- 
Colleges held at the University of Virginia. 


announcement of the 1916 summer school 
licates there will be twenty-eight professors 
nstructors offering sixty-five courses. Of par- 


interest are the special courses in agricul- 

and horticultural subjects for teachers in the 
echools. 

Science Club holds its regular meetings now 

‘d and 4th Monday evenings in each month. The 

ram for February follows: Cotton Seed Meal 

s a Feed, by Professor R. E. Hurt. Some Patho- 


School 


INCREASED AVERAGE ATTENDANCE IN 
CAMPBELL 
Ss rintendent Stearnes has received the follow- 


e letter from Mr. J. P. Adkins of the Brookville 
5 Board of Camnvbell county: 
month we found that some of our good teach- 
id fallen very low in average attendance, so 
ve them a report showing the average percent- 
attendance according to enrollment, figuring 


5 iber and October. And while there were 
of our white teachers who averaged below 
those months, there were only six for the 


of November. 


genic Trypanosomes, by Professor T. T. Murray. 
The Johnson Bill, H. R. 3-28, to discontiuue the use 
of the Fahrenheit scale of temperature in govern- 
ment publications was discussed, and unanimously 
endorsed. 


HARRISONBURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Miss Rachel E. Gregg, our Supervisor of Practice 
Teaching, attended the Norfolk Teachers’ Institute 
on February 5, and spoke to the whole body on 
“Economy in Education”; to the High school teachers 
on “The Relation of the High School to the Grades”; 
and to the grammar grade teachers on “English 
Teaching in the Grades.” 

Mr. William R. Smithey represented this school 
last week at the second annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Virginia Colleges in Charlottesville. 

Miss Helen Becker, one of the general secretaries 
of the Y. W. C. A., made us a visit last week in the 
interests of the Jubilee celebrated during this month 
all over the country. The association here numbers 
one hundred and eighty. Their Jubilee meeting was 
held last week. 

The National Week of Song was celebrated here 
by a concert given by the music department assisted 
by a number of singers from the town. National 
songs of many countries, and old English, Irish, and 
Seotch ballads were rendered with excellent effect. 

The students showed such substantial interest in 
our new quarterly magazine that it was decided to 
add to the editorial staff a member elected from the 
student body; and Miss Marie Meisel, of Richmond, 
was chosen for the position. 

A very helvful and interesting feature of our 
school life is the monthly meeting of the combined 
faculties of the Nomal School and the graded school 
in Harrisonburg which we use as a training school. 
At these meetings are discussed educational subjects 
and problems, with especial reference to arranging 
and correlating the work of instruction so as to meet 
the needs of both schools and of the schools of the 
State at large. At the last meeting four of the Nor- 
mal instructors and two from the high school pre- 
sented various phases of Mathematics and General 
Science, and a general discussion followed. 

We are anxiously awaiting the action of the State 
Legislature as to the question of having a new dormi- 
tory to relieve the present inconvenient conditions 
which interfere with the growth of the school. 


Mews 


The enclosed copy of letter to the teachers of 
Brookville District was sent out on yesterday, and 


1,400 Christmas cards will be handed out by our 
teachers on Monday for perfect attendance. I be- 
lieve that this is about the best money we have 


spent for a long while. We feel so much encouraged 
we are writing you to let you Know about the re- 
sult. 

In my opinion the biggest thing a school board 
een do is to furnish good teachers, and then help 
in securing prover attendance. 

With the compliments of the season, I am 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN P. ADKINS. 
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KING AND QUEEN TEACHERS MEET 


The Upper King and Queen County Teachers’ 
Association held its second meeting for the present 
session at Marriott High School on January 14. 
Superintendent W. G. Rennolds was present, and 
there was a good attendance of both teachers and 
trustees. President D. N. Sutton presided and many 
subjects of interest and importance to our school 
were discussed during the day. 

Arrangements are being made for a county school 
fair to be held in the spring, in which all the schools 
of the county will participate. 


THE HAGUE LEAGUES 


During the years of 1915 and 1916 the Hague 
School Improvement League has had the Hague Pub- 
lic School painted on the outside, the school ground 
ploughed, dragged and rolled and tennis courts laid 
off. The junior civic league has had the school 
painted on the inside and the woodwork varnished. 

This league entered in the Red Cross seal contest 
and sold $50.18 worth of seals. 

In addition to what the leagues have done, the 
school board has added a porch to the school and 
placed a new stove in the school. 

When the session of 1916 closes we hope to see 
the Hague School numbered among the standard 
schools of Virginia. 


FLAG RAISING AT DILLON’S MILL SCHOOL 


I left Roanoke recently for Dillon’s Mill, Franklin 
county, for the purpose of presenting a flag and 
Bible to the Guerrant’s school near that place on 
behalf of the Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics. 

I was met on the arrival of the 9 o’clock train at 
Boone’s Mill by Uncle Joe Webster and after dinner 
at his home I was driven to the school house, where 
Miss Elizabeth Webster is the principal, and after 
the erection of flag pole the exercises were com- 
menced and the following program was carried 
out under the direction of Miss Webster: 

Song, ’America,”’ by the school. 

Recitation, “A Loftier Race,” by Miss Cloe Smith. 

Song, “Tramp, Tramp, the Boys Are Marching,” 
by the grammar grade. 

Recitation, by Miss Dowdy. 

Presentation of the flag and Bible, by Mr. J. W. 
Camper on behalf of the Jr. O. U. A. M. 

Acceptance of the fiag and Bible by Miss Eliza- 
beth Webster, on behalf of the school, who seemed 
to so appreciate the gift that she could not find 
words to express herself as she wished. 

Song, “Pretty Polly Pansy,” by the primary grade. 

Recitation, “Reign of Peace,” by Miss Mamie 
Dowdy. 

Song, “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” by the 
audience and school. 

All the children then marched to the yard and as 
the flag was raised to the ton of the handsome new 
flag pole just erected, by two of the smallest chil- 


dren, and as it neared the top of the pole the ehjj. 
dren gave the flag salute. 
lt was patron's day and all enjoyed the exercises 
J; W. CAMPER 





ESSEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


Tappahannock, Va., January 21, 1916. 

The Essex County Teachers’ Institute met here to. 
day in the Court House, with Miss Rome, principal 
of the Lloyds High School and vice-president of the 
Institute, in the chair. Notwithstanding the baq 
roads and much grippe in the county, there was a 
good attendance. There were three matters of im. 
portance before the Institute: Preparing a uniform 
examination for pupils passing from the _ seventh 
grade into the high school, arranging for the annual 
field day, and efforts in the line of establishing a 
first grade high school in the most suitable place 
in the county, with boarding facilities, a normal. 
an agricultural, and a manual training department 
In disposition of the first question, the following 
resolution was unanimously and _ harmoniously 
passed: 

“Resolved, That we have a uniform examination 
for all of the pupils of the seventh grades of the 
white schools of Essex county, to be held at the high 
schools of the county at the end of the eighth month 
of the session of said high schools, said examina- 
tions to be upon four subjects, viz., English Gram- 
mar and Composition, Geography, Arithmetc, and 
United States History, with twelve questions on 
each subject, and the first ten that may be answered 
to be counted, 75 per cent. being required on each 
subject in order to pass; the said questions to be 
prepared by a committee of four to be named by 
the division superintendent, one for each subject, 
and the said committee to consist of white teachers 
of this county teaching some other grade than the 
seventh, the said questions to be sent to the division 
superintendent not later than a date to be named, 
and by him distributed among the different high 
schools, and the examination papers to be sent to 
the teachers preparing the same by subject, and to 
be graded and reported to the principals of the high 
schools.” 

There seemed to be great relief after this resolu- 
tion was passed, for the marked unpreparedness of 
many pupils claiming entrance to the first year 
high school has caused great trouble and annoyance. 
We hate to send them back to whence they came, 
and yet we feel that they do not belong in the high 
school department at all—the result of different 
examinations and different concepvtions of what the 
pupil should know before leaving the seventh grade. 
Following this was the beautiful meal at the Monuw- 
ment hotel presided over by the Misses Gresham, 
whom to mention is to insure abundance and taste 
Our teachers are all on the most friendly terms with 
each other and with the superintendent, and seem 
to enjoy these days of ‘“‘meets” when they cast off 
the strain and nerve-rack of every day and have 4 
right good time joking and swapping experiences. 

The following schedule for the field day was pre 
pared: 

1. Song, “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,’’.Sc!:ools 
2. Prayer. 


Points 
3. Declamation Contest, high school pupils. . 0-6 
4. Recitation Contest, Grammar Grades..... 0-f 
5. Reading Contest, Primary Grades.......... 0-6 





Yo 





lal 





‘redericksburg 
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‘Old Virginia,” schools. 
ing Match, free for all pupila.......... 10-6 
ess by some prominent speaker. 
Part II 
Points 
ket jall on the High 
Cy DURE onda wie usa s cee on sean sais 
ning High Jump, free for all pupils..... 5- 
Yards Dash, boys under 14.. 
Hundred Yards Dash, free for all boys.. 5-: 
Yards Dash, Girls, free for all........ 5-: 
VAG. TOO DOP Giles cas vosesescedaues 5-3 
writing contest for the primary grades will 
ed on the best copy of the first stanza of 
man, Spare that Tree,” the grammar depart- 
vill be based on the best covy of the first 
of “Crossing the Bar,” and the high school 
may submit the last verse of Grady’s ‘Return 
Southern Soldier.” Just what points these 
contests are worth was overlooked, but will 
ported later. 
the statements of the superintendent to the 


Rappahannock 


te the first grade school proposition looks 
ble It would easily be the greatest develop- 


ilong educational lines Essex has ever known. 
ill doubtless hear more of this later, for it is 





talk of the county, and great interest is mani- 
MISS ROME, Chairman. 
WM. GARNETT, Secretary. 
mh HONOR ROLL OF THE STATE TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR 1915 
lampton and Elizabeth City County, Essex, Caro- 
King and Queen, Lancaster, Newport News, 


rthumberland, Spotsylvania, Warwick, York, West- 
and, Fredericksburg, Nansemond, Norfolk City, 
folk County, Portsmouth, Princess Anne, South- 
ton, Charles City, Chesterfield, Goochland, James 
Richmond City, Williamsburg, Amelia, Bruns- 
Dinwiddie, Greensville, Lunenburg, Mecklen- 
Petersburg, Powhatan, Prince Edward, Prince 
ze, Sussex, Charlotte, Danville, Patrick, Camp- 
Floyd, Lynchburg, Radford, Roanoke County, 
noke City, Albemarle, Charlottesville, Rappahan- 


Rockingham, Alexandria City, Alexandria 
County, Prinee William, Bristol, Buchanan, Dickin- 
Russell, Smyth, Tazewell, Wise, Wythe, Appo- 


ttox, Botetourt, Buckingham, Buena Vista, Clifton 


rece, Cumberland, Fluvanna. 


Normal Schools and Colleges 


College, Radford Normal 
Hampden-Sidney, Richmond College, 
Normal, William and Mary, Sweet 
Department of Public Instruction, University 
rginia, Harrisonburg Normal School, and Eliza- 
College. 


noke 


School, 


School, Farm- 


Chester, February 16, 1916. 
people of the Chester community are thor- 
awake to the cause of educational progress. 

ce the beginning of the present session a suffi- 
sum has been raised by the pupils and patrons 
Chester (colored) Graded School to install 
‘an in the music room,'as well as water coolers 
ich room. 
Junior League, recently organized, has an en- 


Q 


thusiastic membership, whose object is to improve 


conditions pertaining to the school. 


(Miss) IDA M. HARTWELL, 
Principal. 
(Miss) MARY M. CLARKE, 


Assistant. 


OVERCOMING FAULTY POSTURE 


Dr. Philip S. Spence, Director of Physical Training 
Richmond City Schools. 


As a system of treatment, corrective gymnastics 
is devoted to overcoming faulty posture, principally 
found in children. For that reason the skillful ope- 
rator who gets the best results must assume a cheer- 
ful disposition. It was P. H. Ling, 1776-1839, who 
first systematized the various methods of movement 
cures and gave an impetus to the study of physio- 

















logical effects of mechanical stimuli. Ling was a 
Swede, who taught the system of treatment in Stock- 
holm. From there it gradually spread to many 
parts of Europe, and only in recent years compara- 
tively has the United States given thought to the 
scientific application of mechanicai stimulation of 
the body. 

Seventy-five per cent of all the school children in 
the United States are rated as being physically de- 
fective. It is true there are various causes for this 
condition, bad eyes, bad teeth, too much work re- 
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quired of the child at home and too little sunshine 
and out-door life But there remains one facto1 
which could be established by the boards of educa- 
tion, or by legislative enactment if need be, which 
would abolish much of the possibilities of children 
having these disease conditions. 

The best kind of treatment is that which prevents 
future pain and suffering. There has been too much 
stress laid on curing people after they are sick, and 
not enough stress laid on preventing people from 
getting sick By establishing gymnastic exercises in 
every school, given under specially trained teachers, 
the boards of education would be providing a means 
of warding off much future sickness, 


No PROVISION FOR SPINI 


In New York provision is made for examining the 
eyes and teeth by a doctor, and valuable assistance 
is made by the worthy school nurse. There is prac- 
tically no provision made for discovering deformi- 
ties in the spine, which is the switchboard of the 
nerves going from the brain to all parts of the body. 
It is the duty of these nerves to carry proper mes- 
sages from the brain so that a person can double up 
his fist when he wants to or can extend his hand in 
cordial greeting to his friend. Just as truly as these 
nerves allow him to do either one of these things, 
when the spine is in the normal position and there 
is no other kind of mechanical interference in the 
path of the nerve, just so truly will the proper ner- 
vous impulses go to the stomach, or any other organ 
of the body, if the spine is not deformed and not 
twisted. If the spine is twisted there will result a 
loss of action, according to the severity of the twist, 
in the nerves which come from the region of the 
spine which is affected. 

As it is now, there is very little chance of finding 
out what is the condition of a child’s spine because 
most grammar (or elementary) schools have no pro- 
vision made for such examination. It is true that 
there are fewer trained men and women in correc- 
tive gymnastics than there are nositions open for 
them. There is very little competition in corrective 
gymnastic positions. Corrective gymnastics is now 


pioneer work, but when popular opinion realizes th, 
great benefit to be realized from having it estah 
lished as a part of all elementary education, then 
there will be even a greater need for experienced 
men and women than even now. 


MuscuLarR CONTROL 


How often a teacher will see a child sit almost 
rigid in his seat during classes. What that chld 
needs is to have more flexibility so that the tension 
will be relieved. It is the object of corrective gym. 
nastics to increase flexibility. Another little fellow 
will sink down in his seat and loll all over his desk 
as though he were tired. Such a child needs to have 
his muscles strengthened so that he can adjust a 
normal muscle control. Corrective gymnastics does 
this. 

Many children present peevish dispositions and 
anaemic bodies. Such children need to have their 
general condition improved. Corrective gymnastic 
treatment increases flexibility, strengthens muscles, 
and improves general condition. Why should there 
not be provided in the grammar schools a means of 
giving physical exercise under trained teachers to 
those who are healthy, generally speaking, and cor- 
rective gymnastics to those who are suffering from 
abnormal postures of their spine? If it is the fune- 
tion of education to train the mind, it is likewise 
essential to produce a healthy body to house such a 
mind. 


CEDAR MOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


Culpeper County, February 23, 1916. 

The Cedar Mountain Civic League has done splen- 
did work during the previous year. 

The league workers raised enough money to put a 
piano in Mitchells High School, Mitchells, Virginia, 
also a sixty dollar library. 

The teachers in Mitchells High School organized 
a Junior League, which is doing splendid work. 

ELISE M. BRADLEY, Teacher. 


Qur Letter Bor 


OPPOSES CHANGE OF DATES 


Beaver Dam, Va., January 28, 1916. 
Editor Journal: 

In regard to our recent conversation as to the 
proposed change in the date for the State Educa- 
tional Conference will say that our faculty (of six) 
is of the opinion that it will not be suitable for the 
first week in Sentember for the following reasons: 

1. The first week in September is generally a very 
crowded time for the teacher in that preparation for 
the school year is to be made in the material things 
of life, clothes to be made, ete. 

2. The weather during the first week in Septem- 
ber is usually very hot 

3. The University of Virginia Summer School 
(about 1,200 teachers) usually does not close till 
the first week in August, leaving a bare three weeks 
for the teacher to take a trip or visit relatives. 

/. Many teachers would be very far from the sec- 


“interruption” at Thanksgiving, but we real! 


tion in which they will be about to begin a new 
session and that means added expense. 

5. The first week in September usually finds most 
of us without “extra” cash to defray the expense of 
the trip. 

6. The selection of delegates for the conferenct 
would not be satisfactory because they would lhiavé 
to be chosen the preceding session, which is a very 
uncertain matter in a number of counties, as In- 
spector Terrell tells us that there are (0 
“tramp” teachers in Virginia. 

We will thank you to publish this if you see f 

May I say in closing that we fully realize ‘he 


not see the advantage of the first week in Se 
ber. 
With kindest regards I beg to be, 
Very respectfully, 
J. WALTON HALI 
Principal High Sch: 
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VIRGINIA NORMAL LEAGUE 


ournal: 

‘count of the nature of the work of the Vir- 
ormal League, an organization in the State 

School for Women, Farmville, Va., may | 
e liberty of calling your attention to this 

| am enclosing the report of the session of 

5 and a folder that will give you all the in- 
ion that is necessary. 

[.. Jarman, the president of the State Nor- 
chool for Women, Farmville, Va., is in hearty 
thy with the work of the Virginia Normal 


eving that this work will enlist your interest 
mmending it to your consideration, I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Miss) M. V. RICE, 
Chairman of Finance Virginia State League. 


Report OF LEAGUE For 1914-15. 


October 1, 1915. 
\eain the Virginia Normal League sends greet- 
es to its friends and again asks for continued sup- 
yort and interest in the work that is being carried 
n by the league. 
rhe league is glad to announce that through the 
nterest and efforts of the alumnae there has been 
increase in the number of branch chapters. 
are now chapters at the following places: 
ynehburg, Salem, Roanoke, Bristol, Covington, 
anville, Richmond and Farmville. Some of these 
chapters are arousing local interest by making loans 
‘o students from their respective communities. 


Spss1on 1914-15 


Turned over to the tP@GsSUPOT. ......6.ccccces $1,382 61 
reasurer paid to students in 

GM. 0cconeaws > ceisane ad wee $1,292 50 
Treasurer paid for printing and 

ROUMNONT ons «acai oaneeee 22 50 


Balance on hand for’ session 
PRS AS i. 5 one enen oes 67 61 





$1,382 61 $1,382 61 
The above amount enabled the league to make 
loans to eleven students last session. Four of these 
were in the graduating class. Since its organization 
the spring of 1898, the Virginia Normal League 
as made loans to eighty-two students, including 
those now in school, thus affording them an oppor- 
y to pursue their studies at the State Normal 
School, Farmville, Va. This number does not in- 
lude the students who have received loans from the 
ch chapters of the Normal] League. 
It will be noted that the balance on hand ($67.61) 
aller than that of June, 1914. This may be 
counted for by the unusual demands that were 
esult of the war in Europe. The Aid Com- 
however, at the May meeting promised to 
students loans amounting to more than $1,200. 
t in a few cases, these loans cover the expense 
ly the half year. With implicit confidence in 


rk of the league and trusting to a noble re- 
on the part of its friends, the Aid Commit- 
t only hopes to meet its obligations, but also 
‘ease the loans so as to cover the expense of 
tire year. 
Virginia Normal League offers an opportu- 
for loving service, an opportunity to help girls 


to help themselves. 


Surely service can find no 
nobler or more generous form of expression. 
ESTELLE SMITHEY, 
Chairman of Aid Committee. 
M. V. RICE, 
Chairman of Finance Committee. 


THE CO-ORDINATE COLLEGE 


Editor Journal: ; 

To those denying our need of an institution for 
the higher education of women we would recommend 
the perusal of a statement by our State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, whose position alone should 
entitle him to respect, emphatically affirming the re- 
verse. We would, moreover, remind them that, as 
competition is the life of trade, so opportunity and 
facility by accelerating enhance demand. Tw those 
who would retain the uniqueness of our university 
we would reply: such is not our concept of education 
or university training, but rather the training that 
makes for efficiency and enlightenment, for useful- 
ness and civic force; that achieves good citizens—the 
upbuilders of a State—not its money-makers or its 
elect. We would then eliminate privilege, eschew dis- 
tinction and rate equally all that contributes to the 
integrity and effectiveness of a people. By broaden- 
ing its scope and enlarging its horizon, we would 
properly fulfill the function and mission of a uni- 
versity. We would vitalize thought, control force, 
and direct energy to the protection of society and 
the uplift of its people; for we would ourselves be 
an integral part of, not removed from, the current of 
its life and action. To those who would substitute, 
for the higher education of women, increased atten- 
tion to the children, we would say: If the discussion 
of co-education has awakened the public conscience 
to one thing—the illiteracy of the people through 
neglect of its children—the time has indeed been 
well spent. We say this, however, not in deprecia- 
tion of what has been done in the recent past, but 
that the good work may go on with renewed strength. 
The need of wider and better educationa! facilities 
for children being too obvious to deny, is idle to dis- 
cuss. As is the soundness of the whole to the unit, 
the superstructure to the foundation, the chain to its 
link, so is the unity of education to its kindergarten, 
and poverty-depressed teachers do not build up a 
system or elevate a profession. Having satisfied, 
however, the male aspiration for higher culture, we 
do not think it quite right for even infant training 
to shelve indefinitely the higher education of our 
women. 

In respect to the method of higher education, with 
the enlightenment of the people and their quickened 
sense of justice, co-ordination will come, and at Char- 
lottesville. Never again shall we be guilty of the 
folly of dissipating our strength by detached institu- 
tions working separately and at multiplied cost, to 
the same end. That crime will not be repeated, even 
with the bugaboo of sex. The opposers of co-ordina- 
tion on the ground of the subtle loss to each—a loss 
too subtle to define—could, if they would, cite some 
very considerable gains for that loss. But if co-ordi- 
nation be “unwise or inexpedient,” what must once 
have been the terror at the thought of co-education, 
which is now an organic part of our school system? 

We would remind those advocating a difference of 
location of the time, toil and expenditure required 
to effect a university, that our own alma mater, de- 
spite the genuineness and integrity of its work, was 
until recently, through insufficient force, meagre 
equipment and limited facilities, without rank in its 





4 
In 


post-graduate department, and only in a _ limited 
sense a university. 

The layman, then, who, in the face of the logic of 
the situation, in opposition to the unqualified suf- 
frage of Superintendent Stearnes, Dr. Alderman and 
President Wilson, alumnus to the university and ex- 
president of Princeton, reinforced by the concurring 
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opinions of the heads of those institutions that hay 
tried and adopted co-ordination, as well as by th; 
United States Commissioner of Education—that Jay. 
man, we repeat, who would, in these conditions. re 
ject co-ordination, we would believe to be the victiy 
of an irrational dread of innovation. 

SAMUEL W. ARRINGTON 


News Notes and Visits of Superintendents 


JANUARY REPORTS 


Work as a whole is progressing very well in Acco- 
School affairs normal, 
G. G. JOYNES, Supt. 
4 4 - 4 

The high school of the city of Alexandria began 
the new year in the new high school building, which 
was finally completed, with the exception of a few 
finishing touches, during the Christmas holidays. 
Besides the nine rooms occupied by the high school, 
we are using four rooms for the grades, which 
means that all of the class rooms in this building 
are occupied. This arrangement enables us to put 
all of our half-day schools on full time, five hours, 
with the exception of the first grades. The new 
building, I think, is satisfactory in every way, ex- 
cept it is not large enough if our schools increase 
as we expect they will next year. All of our schools 
are doing well. I think it will be almost impossi- 
ble to estimate how much our improved conditions 
will add to the efficiency of ‘our schools generally. 

W. H. SWEENEY, Supt. 
J . 

I have called a meeting of all the colored teachers 
in Amherst county for February 25th, at which time 
it is purposed to have county and district leagues 
organized. I have invited the inspector of colored 
schools to be with us on that occasion, and very 
much hope he will come. On the night of February 
25th, the high school at Amherst purposes to have 
an educational meeting, at which time we hope to 
have one of the professors from the University of 
Virginia make an address. Good Roads Day was 
observed by a number of the schools. At the meet- 
ing here at Amherst High School, Mr. O. L. Evans, 
president of the Good Roads Association of Virginia, 
was a speaker. C. L. SCOTT, Supt. 

4 “ 

The schools of Augusta county are making fair 
progress. The attendance has been seriously affected 
by much sickness. The two rural supervisors have 
made eighty-one visits to schools during the month. 
Their work is having a good effect on the general 
efficiency of the schools. 

EF. M. SOMERVILLE, Supt. 
@ © OS 

The Burnsville High School, in Bath county, 
opened on January 3, 1916, with an enrollment of 
eighty-three. The patrons are very proud of their 
new building, and they are also very much inter- 
ested in the work that is being done there. 

I had expected to pay the county of Highland an 
extended visit this month, but two business trips 
outside the division prevented my doing so. 

BRUCE R. RICHARDSON, Supt. 
S © 

At the meeting of the Brunswick supervisors in 
January, an appropriation of $250.00 was made for 
Girls’ Canning Club work, and an equal amount has 


mac county 


been appropriated by the county school board. |; 
this way the full time of a lady demonstrator wij! 
be secured. In addition to the Canning Club work 
she will teach domestic science in five of the schools 
of the county, giving one day a week to each schoo] 
This work will be begun on the 10th of February 
and will be the first step toward industrial educa 
tion in Brunswick county. 
R. LEE CHAMBLISS, Supt. 
SS 8 OMS 
We have just finished the new Stonewall Jacksor 
School, Danville, Va., and Mrs. A. J. Grady, as prin 
cipal, opened the school February 1st. We expect 
to begin work on a new high school building next 
month. F. H. WHEATLEY, Supt 
s&s 
The spirit of “Extension of Term” is abroad 
among the colored teachers of Dinwiddie county 
Seven have sent in the necessary money, and man) 
more have promised. Our plan is when the patrons 
pay half, the district boards pay the other half. 
E. C. POWELL, Supt. 
we MS Sf 
As I am still a little troubled with sciatica, and 
as the weather and roads have been uncertain, 
have not visited many schools in Fauquier this 
month—only a few nearby ones. 
E. A. SMITH, Supt 
@ MSM OS 
No visits reported in Fluvanna county on account 
vf illness during the month; office work all attended 
to daily. 
T. H. SHEPHERD, Supt 
7 
The average attendance for January in (Giles 
county is reduced on account of la grippe and colds 


This applies to nearly all of the schools in my divis-, 


ion. Notwithstanding this fact, school spirit and 
school interest hold good. 
R. H. FARRIER, Supt 
SS © 
An epidemic of grippe has interrupted greatly the 
attendance in Gloucester county; otherwise, our 
schools are doing fine. R. A. FOLKES, Supt 
Ss Sf Oe 
We are to have a Health Week in Greenesvilli 
county, beginning February 21st, conducted by thé 
State Board of Health. 


HENRY MACLIN, S 
S&S © 
In Henry county, we are faced with the imoss 


bility of extending terms in several districts becaus* 
of the heavy deficit carried over from last yea 
W. B. GATES, Supt. 


& © of 

The two branches of the Newport News city «oul 
cil have concurred in an ordinance requestiny pel 
mission from the Legislature, now in _ sessit to 
issue bonds in the sum of $130,000.00 for mor ade 
quate school facilities in the city. This 
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single move in the direction of progress in 
tory of our school system. 
D. A. DUTROW, Supt. 
. | 
, bond issue carrying $140,000.00 for a new high 
and $60,000.00 for enlarging the present gram- 
chool buiiding in Petersburg has passed the 
: committee and one branch of the city gov- 
e] body. It goes before the other branch next 
mo F. M. MARTIN, Supt. 
Ss © (OM 
, milder January than usual gave helpful encour- 
ent to school attendance in Pittsylvania county. 
F. B. WATSON, Supt. 
Ss © 
board of supervisors of Prince Edward county 
eir January meeting made to our schools a loan 
eventually becomes a gift of $4,872.18. That 
represents the difference between our levies for the 
vears of 1914 and 1915. In our negro school in 
Farmville we have just established a department of 
domestic seience, with a Hampton graduate in 
charge. We purpose a development of this work 
that will enable us to employ the teacher for twelve 
months of the year, a part of her time being devoted 
to community work. 
P. TULANE ATKINSON, Supt. 


s&s © (OS 
Average daily attendance was materially reduced 
during the month on account of the vrevalence of 


erippe throughout the whole of Pulaski county. 
Schools that make an average daily attendance of 
more than ninety per cent of the enrollment are 
placed on my honor roll each month and published 
| the county paper. Only one school (Draper) has 
reached this for the last two months. This school 
employs five teachers, and it never fails to get on 
the honor roll, as the teachers simply go after the 
pupils if they don’t come. 
E. L. DARST, Supt. 
& © 
The superintendent of Shenandoah county organ- 
ized a league at Teaberry School in Ashby district. 
The officers are as follows: Mr. Noah Polk, presi- 
dent: Mr. George Polk, vice-president; Mr. Ezra 
Hamilton, secretary; Mr. Cayer Bowers, assistant 
secretary; Mr. Arthur Click, treasurer; all of Con- 
eville, Va. The principal and patrons of the Lib- 
erty Furnace School in Madison district organized a 
league on January 28, 1916, with twenty-four mem- 
bers. They raised $14.00 and improved the grounds. 
The officers are: Mr. Frank Merkley, president; 
Mr. James Foltz, vice-President and Mr. C. M. Funk- 
houser, secretary and treasurer; all of Liberty Fur- 
nace, Va. C. V. SHOEMAKER, Supt. 
@S OS 

being a semi-invalid from a severe spell of grippe 
all the early part of January, I failed to be as active 
n school visiting as I had purposed. There were 
many gatherings at the schools in Spotsylvania dur- 
ng this month. Our farm demonstration agent, Mr. 
K. (. Moore, is doing a fine work, and in additicn 
to his other duties, he is helping the schools very 


terest in the schools and the work of the teach- 
ers by the people in the school communities in Staf- 
ord county anvears to be constantly on the increase. 
The sehool leagues are active and very helpful. We 
are aiming to have an active league at every school. 
Hariford District seems to be leading in this eiiort, 
anc the other three will soon fall in line, we believe. 
Mr Cole, farm demonstration agent for Stafford, be- 


gan work January 15th, and is doing fine work for 
our schools in conjunction with his other duties. 
JAMES ASHBY, Supt. 
Ss © 
The average attendance in Tazewell county has 
fallen off considerably, due to whooping cough and 
grip. W. ARCHIE THOMPSON, Supt. 
MS MS 
January has been a very hard month with us. A 
great many pupils, several teachers and the super- 
intendent of Warwick and York had the grippe. 
With all of our hindrances, the work is progressing, 
and all connected with our schools are diligent in 
their work. We are planning for a school fair to be 
held at Warwick Courthouse April 14th. 
A. J. RENFORTH, Supt. 
Ss © 
The attendance in Wythe county was greatly re- 
duced during January on account of an epidemic of 





“la grippe.” G. R. HUFFARD, Supt. 
Counties. No. Visits. 
PEG ios sie eG ate. wcidieawcrms wei ccs 74 
PEI Te ciao ciawcids, aiscisdrals os wands ork Soret been arial 
Ps ee ee 181 
EE, Sao R ORCC RS GEE. debe how ariemaveas 83 
MI oper Aa cicta ie ict waht saa. gretetaes sae gieia 
MIEN GG caters akcic)) Gas rne- oho vem tease Geek oc ane tae dua 
EI asa rier cats cine Gime akaaclaww Sen 24 
PN Ts kc Wiansin ae caibins Misinlaldield Kigc had wee ok Ses 3D 
MGS e ecu) wine isu w ses wisieo id cibicidns 40 
AREER Aa Rae ae mney Gee ioe eee In STO er ee ee 15 
Net ete ntetericra) waar aud ani toe rate wie ae uoion Sua 
De wernt cium. cme Sar cet oe aa iien 14 
tN icsicdn Keates Wanlesud awa eeuaacexn 27 
RRR ist ulane. roe hehe Le es ules ae 65 
SI yr 2g oe Cae, Shcts ons pal gi Slcaa ccs ia eos a 39 
I ei ses cuisseketn. wascunasieubonte nie ete we A aiavek 37 
EE Sc cis ei daes chs wg aniemiemcéunuis! pi ane _—. 
NIN IN ror 555 0 dal choi wie inlp ide bigs eaWne Guerre ore 159 
ESC a tsi: ale ulasmn ian cu ck amned 31 
IRE ON ahi aah ee yore Ae inra ren Ao eA ee ee 
CI ee Sieg keke dete echigrausinaie rks ew osc wide ongta 
gE ee a 73 
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An METHODS OF TEACHING IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Invaluable By SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER, The University of Chicago 
Handbook A detailed study of the underlying principles of high school instruction, 


re-enforced by direct application to actual class-room work. Some of the 





for chapters are on:— 

High Economy in Classroom Management 

School The Art of Questioning 

Teachers Adapting Class Instruction to Difference in Capacity 


Measuring the Results of Teaching 


Rich in 
Suggestions By HENRY S. CURTIS, Founder and First Secretary of the Playground Association of 


America 


PLAY AND RECREATION FOR THE OPEN COUNTRY 
| 


9 . a li ° . eae 

for A volume showing some definite ways in which rural communities can 
Students of regain the social life of pioneer days, and promote the ‘‘Country-Life Move- 
Country ment’? by organized recreation. 

Life 





Special prices to teachers will be quoted on request. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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PAY AS YOU GO 
AND 


PAY BY CHECK 
WHY? 
BECAUSE: 


A check book is safer to carry in your pocket than 
money. 


A check is a LEGAL RECEIPT, and you are 


saved the annoyance of waiting for change. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


OF RICHMOND, VA. 
SECURITY AND SERVICE 











Secondary Education 


The Commissioner of Education is advocating a High School Education at Public Expense 
for every boy or girl. We are fast approximating this. 


In the South today, of those that enter High School, more than 90% never go to college nor 
enter professional life. Yet our programs of studies and our methods of teaching and administration 
are little different from those in use a century ago, when only a few wealthy children attended High 
School for the purpose of going to college and entering professional life. 


High School teachers must meet the new problems. ‘The customs of the past do not help us. 
It is difficult to learn from those around us. Special training is necessary. 


Peabody College offers special opportunity for Preparedness for the New Problems of 
Secondary Education. Through the department of Secondary Education you may (1) learn what is 
being done elsewhere, (2) criticize the modern theories of secondary education, (3) test your solutions by 
experiment and practice. Through the other departments at Peabody and Vanderbilt University you 
may (1) learn the latest ideas in High School subject matter, and (2) get varied attacks by specialists at 
special problems. Through the Demonstration School and the City High School you may see the 
results in practice, and through the State Department of Public Instruction receive the co-operation of 
experts in the field. 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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“In the Heart of the Beautiful and 
Healthful Shenandoah Valley.” 


State Normal School 


Harrisonburg, Va. 


SUMMER SESSION 


First Term: June 12—July 21. 
Second Term: July 24—Aug. 30. 


Courses offered in all subjects for: 


Summer School Professional Certificate — Primary Grades. 
Summer School Professional Certificate— Grammar G:ades. 
First and Second Grade Certificate. 


\ large array of courses, in addition to the required subjects for 


certificates, is offered 


Full credit given for work completed during the summer toward 
the regular diplomas and certificates of the Normal School. 


Unsurpassed location for Summer Work. Expenses the lowest 
Reduced railway fares 


No effort will be spared to make the work of the Summer Schoo! 


of the highest possible service to those who come toit. The Summer 
Catalog will be ready in March and a copy will be sent upon request 
For further information concerning the Summer School, address 


W.R. SMITHEY, Director, 
Normal Station, Harrisonburg, Va. 











Why not Teach a Winter in the “Sanny South” ? 
Constant Demand. Good Salaries. 
The Southeastern Teachers’ Agency 
Johnson City, Tennessee 
Has as its field the South and Bordering States. 
Write today. 





National Kindergarten College 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 
SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 12 TO AUGUST 4. 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Methods, undergraduate 
and advanced, with model 
demonstration schools. 
Special courses in Play- 
ground and Story Telling. 
Credits applied toward 
diploma. Resident dormi- 
tory on College grounds. 
Many social advantages,— 
parks, play-grounds, bath- 
ing beaches, libraries, art 
galleries, lectures, con- 
certs, theatres.For illustra- 
ted announcement address 
Box 41, 2944 Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 























I. H. C. Chart and Slide Lecture Circuits for next 
school year are being planned now. Join a permanent 
circuit and have our material sent you at regular intervals. 
This plan gives better service and greatly reduces express 
charges. Requests to join circuits should come in at once. 
Address Educational Department, International Harvester 
Company of New Jersey, (Inc.,) Harvester Bldg., Chicago. 





=—=COLLEGE OF =—— 


William and Mary 








I—Regular College Courses leading to A. B., B 
S., A. M. 


II—Normal Courses to prepare young men for the 
work of Principals, Superintendents of 
Schools, etc. 


III—Special Two-Year Normal Course for High 
School Graduates 


1V—Preliminary Course for Medical Students. 


V—Normal Academy for those not having College 
entrance. State scholarships for young 
men preparing to be teachers. 


Loan Fund 


For catalogue and particulars, address 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar 
WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 


LYON G. TYLER, LL. D., President 








PREPARE FOR THE 


STATE EXAMINATION 


Facts in Reading 


Based upon the Topical Outline in Reading for 
the Examination of Teachers, given by the State 
Board of Education of Virginia. 


PRICE - - 25 CENTS 
Compiled by Mrs. M. S. MOFFETT 
ORDER FROM 
Mrs. M. S. MOFFETT, 
HERNDON, VIRGINIA 











When replying to the adver- 
tisements, be sure to mention 
that you saw them in _ the 


Virginia Journal of Education 
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MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


‘ford’s ‘‘Everyday Arithmetic’’ has been 
jo) ted for exclusive basal use for the Virginia 
schools. (Virginia edition, 24 cents. ) 


his oral work, based on text and pictures, 
ig indeed the arithmetic of everyday life. It 
les pupils to do independent and rapid 
ing. It enlivens teacher and pupil and 
prepares for arithmetic out of school, which is 
sually worked mentally without pencil and 


paper. 


THE WIDE AWAKE READERS 

rED as supplementary readers for the public schools. This time 
the new Fourth Reader is included in the adoption. 

Retail Price 
| The Wide Awake Primer (Virginia edition) 20 cents 
Wide Awake First Reader (regular ed.) 30 cents 
Wide Awake Second Reader (regular ed.) 35 cents 
Wide Awake Third Reader (regular ed.) 40 cents 
The Wide Awake Fourth Reader (regular ed.) 50 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 





Washington and Lee Univesity 








FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


ADMINISTERED BY ROBERT E. LEE 


Situated in the unrivaled Valley of 
Virginia, with its lofty traditions and 
inspiring memories, it gives a 20th 
Century training amid the social 
culture of Old Virginia at its best, 
and gathers to its campus a select 
student-body from 35 States and 
foreign countries. For Catalogue, 


&c., address 


PRESIDENT HENRY LOUIS SMITH. 


LEXINGTON -_ =- . - VIRGINIA 














The Summer Quarter 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


\ffords opportunity for instruction on the same basis as during the 
r quarters of the academic year. 
ndergraduate colleges, the graduate schools, and the professional 
sols provide courses in Arts, Literature, Sctence, Commerce and 
Administration, Law, Medicine, Education, and Drbinity. Instruc- 
} t s given by regular members of the University staff which is aug- 
| ted in the summer by appointment of professors and instructors 
other institutions. 
Summer Quarter, 1916 
Ist Term Fune 19—July 26 
2d Term July 27—Sept. 1 


iiled announcement will be sent upon application to the 


Dean of the Faculties 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





—_— 





I-P Loose Leaf Books 


Write Let us send you complete descriptive folder about the 
_ handy, helpful loose-leaf books for teachers and superin- 
tendents. Fully guaranteed. Write 


Price The Bell Book and Stationery Co. 








List 914 East Main Street, RICHMOND, VA. 








Seat Work for Beginners 


Helps in Learning to Read 


Letter Cards, 480 capital and small letters, print and script, 
each on a card about | inch square. Price 
10 cents a set. 








Word Cards, all the words of the first nine stories of the 
Howell-Williams Primer. Price 5 cents a 
set. 


How To Teach Reading, a manual for teachers. Price 15 
cents. 


The use of the cards and other devices for seat work 
are explained in the manual 


With the Letter Cards go also directions for playing the 
Game of Word Building 


Any of the above-named helps will be sent, in any quan- 
tities, with no extra charge for postage or expressage, 
upon receipt of the price, by 


HOWELL & COMPANY, 
1115 BOSTON ROAD, NEW YORK 
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VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE BEFORE THE SUN GETS 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, TOO HOT 
Blacksburg, Virginia —— 


Fourteen degree courses in Engineering, Agriculture, Applied f : 
Science, Veterinary Medicine, and General Science install Draper’s Cotton 
Two ar Ag ] Cx SE . — 

. , Duck Adjustable Window 
Military Science and Tactics Commandant detailed from the 
reguiar's Shades in your school 
Fourteen units entrance re rement 
Absolut necessary cost to state students $256 We guarantee our adjust- 


able Window Shades to 


give maximum service at 


Summer School June 19th to August 4th. 
J.D. EGGLESTON, President. 


all times. Our adjustable 








shades allow the greatest 
MATERIALS FOR FIRST GRADE 
Adapted to New Course of Study 


Bradley's Phonetic Word Builder No.1 .......... AD 
(Correlative to any system of a 

Ric hmona Woru Builder ... 

Bradley's Medial Script Word Builder 

Bradley’s Perception Cards 


quantity of light, at the 
same time protecting the 
pupils’ eyes from the rays 
of the sun. 





Rradley’s Pictorial Word Matching 
Ee mbeco Sentence Builder 


1 
1 
> 

rhiladelphia Number Builder ....0 2.0.0.0... “15 and we will furnish you with estimates and cost for 
; woes 8 


Let us know the number of rooms in your school 
No. 102 Colored Sticks 

Tinted Construction Paper. 
The most helpful book : — 

“In the Child's Worid” by Poullson 

A book of instructions for use of our material 


ine le. oe. 2.00 Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 


35 equipping it. This does not obligate you. Write today. 


MILTON BRADLEY ‘COMPANY 
1209 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


























The Albert Thirty-second year. Largest and best known. Flashlight of equipment and 
booklet ‘Teaching as a Business’’ tell our story of service and results. Sent free. 


Teachers Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Western Office: Spokane, Wash. 


TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG = F E E 
an “AZ~FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fat ers 4%. 


mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 


WR ITE U Ss Tell your pupils about it today. Seeif they don’t enter 
heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
Washington 
and Lincoln FREE big flag free: - 
Pictures ...<—[-s== Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose CLYDE W. SAUNDERS 
of the lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prope i, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U. S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would PRINTER 
cost you $4or$Sinany retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 

Don't wait untiltomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all = 5 more. T VA 

Be Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you << RICHMOND, V: 
are not out one per " 

i ARE aa PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS ‘“‘WASHINGTON” “BE 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for scho ols 20x24 inches in-size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, — we will send either Washington's or Lincoln’s picture securely 
packed and « ess - id to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons orth Fl ag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. Be After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG C®.. 138 Meridian St.. ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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THE WORLD BOOK CORNER 





__._. SURE POP AND THE 


SAFETY SCOUTS 








3AILEY. Written in the interests of Safety 
tat the suggestion of the National Safety Councii, and pub- 


RUTHERFORD 
ed under its auspices. vi.—130 pages. Bound in cloth. Illus- 


ed in colors. Mailing price, 42 cents. 





‘hen Bob and Betty meet Colonel Sure Pop, the 
nt, mysterious, jolly, lovable little Colonel of 
Borderland Scouts, they enter upon a thrilling 

ries of adventures in safety. They learn about 
need for Safety First in their adventures with a 
e wire, on the railroad, at a fire, in workshops 
d mills, and they earn the right to wear the 
magic button of the Safety Scouts. Incidentally, 
ey gain true ideals of courage, helpfulness, self- 
reliance, self-control. 
| 
| 
| 


No more interesting and valuable book for supple- 
mentary reading has been published for years. 
For use from the fourth grade up. 








WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


| YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Stats) 





The Johns Hopkins University 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





SUMMER COURSES— July 5 to August 15, 1916 
Graduate and Collegiate Courses with credit 
towards M. A., B. A., and B. S. Degrees. 
Credits also accepted, under regulations, by 
State, County, and City Superintendents. 
For circular, address 
E. F. BUCHNER, Director 











FOR FREE EXAMINATION 


PORTFOLIO OF PLAYS 


BY OLIVER P. PARKER 


To Superintendents and Principals 
Only, we offer for Free Examination 
our Portfolio of FOUR COMPLETE 
PARKER PLAYS. Send10 cents to 
pay costof mailing. Address quickly 




















RAISO UNIVERSITY 


7 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Valparaiso, 
Indiana 








previous vear. 


in the following 








Old Covege Building 


+4 s was founded September 16, 1873 with the idea of giving to every person the opportunity of obtain- 
The University ing a thorough, practical education at an expense within his reach. That such an Institution isa 
necessity may be judged by the fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the 


is one of the largest in the United States. The Summer Term will open May 30th and 


The Summer School will continue twelve weeks. During this term the University will offer an exceptional 


list of subjects from which students may select their work. There will be beginning, intermediate, advanced, and review work 


Preparatory, High School, Primary Methods, Kindergarten Methods, Commerce, Phonography and 

Departments Typewriting, Review for Teachers, Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Architecture, Manual 

Training, Agriculture, Expression, Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Domestic Science, Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and Dentistry. 
uition $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished 


? 
The Expenses are the Lowest Room, $26 to $41 per quarter. Catalog will be mailed free. Address 
Henrv B. Brown, President, or Oliver P. Kinsey, Vice-Pres. 





44th Year Will Open September 19, 1916 











B. F. Clark Teachers Agency 


th Kansas 


The Agency with the Short Understandable Contract. | year) Spokane. Wash 





Chicago 414-416 Steinway Hall 
Baltimore Md Munsey Bldg U. S. TRUST BUILDING 
New York. N Y. Flatiron Bidg : 
City. Mo. New York Life Bldg JACKSONVILLE 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg FLORIDA 
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“IN THE HEART OF THE BEAUTIFUL AND HEALTHFUL SHENANDOAH VALLEY” 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


year professional courses for four-year high school graduates 


wo 


1. For teaching in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 
2. For teaching in the Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 


3. For teaching High School Subjects. 


l'wo-year academic course for two-year high school graduates, and one-year academic course for 
three-year high school graduates, to prepare for the professional courses. 


Special courses in Home-making, Dressmaking, and Millinery, and for the preparation of teachers in 
all Household Arts subjects. A special effort is made to meet the needs of rural school com- 


munities 
Correspondence Study courses for helping teachers while at work. 
Full summer quarter consisting of two six-weeks terms. 


For catalog and full information, addres 


JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President, 
Normal Station, Harrisonburg, Va. 














UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Charlottesville, Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following Departments of study are represented : 
I. THE COLLEGE 


In the College, courses are offered in twenty-five or more culture subjects. 
By virtue of the elective system the undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). 
II. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College. 
The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
III. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Four distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
The course covers three years of study. The Library facilities are excellent. 
V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University ; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 
VI. SUMMER SCHOOL 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit. Courses also offered which prepare for en 
trance or absolve conditions. In addition to these, numerous courses are given for the professional train- 
ing of high school principals, high school teachers and school administrators. 
Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses re- 
duced toa minimum. Send for Catalogue. 




















HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 





Beautiful Location. Best of Health Conditions. 


Modern in every Respect. 





Prepares teachers for the Primary Grades, Grammar Grades and High Schools 


Special courses in Household Arts, Domestic Arts and Manual Arts 





Second term begins january 31,1916. For information write 


E. H. RUSSELL, President 




















VITAL 


ENGLISH IN THE GRADES 


BULLETIN OF THE 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN, 
FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 
I A COURSE IN Pn ELEMENTARY GRADES, 


II TYPICAL LESSONS, PLANS, AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Ill A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF HELPFUL READINGS IN THE 
TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY ENGLISH, ETC. 








One of ‘‘the best printed courses that have fallen into the hands of the Committee’. Report to the 
Vational Council of Teachers of English by the Committee on Articulation of Elementary and High School 
English. 

104 pp. Price 25 cents. 


The Book Room, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN, Farmville, Va. 
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ons! Qeoations! Ceestions! 


Are You not daily asked to answer All Kinds of puzzling Questions on 


SUE eee 


Do Your Pupils Know that 


WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY—The Merriam Webster—is a constant source of accuv- : 
rate information;— an all-knowing special teacher whose services are 
New Words, = always available? This New Creation is equivalent in type matter toa 
Flags, Coins, : S 
State Seals, 
Arbitrary Signs, 
Sports, Arts, 
Sciences, ete., 
as well as 


INN 


' 


History, 
Geography, 

Noted People, 
Ficticious Persons, 
Foreign Words, 
Abbreviations, 
Synonyms, 


] 


DAUSTNTAUUT NDS tnt 


' 





HULU LLULUROS LULU LULL LOLOL 


} 
' 


15-volune encyclopedia. 499 999 Vocabulary Terms. 12,000 Biographical 

Entries. Over 6000 Illustrations. 2700 Pages. 
) 30,000 Geographical Subjects. Colored Plates. 
7 Thousands of other References. Hundreds of 
|| NEW Words not given in any other dictionary. 


GRAND PRIZE, (Highest Award) 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


Would not a request to your school authorities bring the 
NEW INTERNATIONAL to your schoolroom? 


REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 
WRITE for Specimen Pages and FREE Pocket Maps. 


el G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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questions on 
Pronunciation, 
Spelling, and 
Definition? 


E This One 
SUPREME 
AUTHORITY 


answersall of them. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 
EAST RADFORD, VIRGINIA 


Offers the regular Professional Courses for the higher certificates for teaching ; 
Maintains all the customary departments of a modern Normal School ; 


Directs the energies of students in ways that transform inherent teaching capacity 
into real teaching ability ; 


Provides practice teaching for all its Senior Students ; 


Publishes from time to time Bulletins on the ‘principles of teaching made practical’’ 
which are available to any teacher for the asking ; 


Answers questions on matters of school work, etc., etc. 
For catalogue or other information address, 


President JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, 
East Radford, Virginia 
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(| VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully called to the 
special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military Institute. Among these ad- 


vantages are: 


| I. ITS DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. ‘This has secured for it the name of the 


‘* West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development and physical health by 
an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. It creates habits of promptitude, 
order, discipline and subordination. It fosters self-reliance and force of personal char- 

acter by removing all extraneous distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his 
| antecedent circumstances, on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform 


and wholesomely restraining, without rigor. 


II. Its DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the study of En- 
glish, French or Spanish, German or Latin, history, mathematics, physics, geology, 


mineralogy, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing, business, law, political science. 


III. ITS TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES AND COURSE OF LIBERAL ARTS. Pro- 


vision is made for the members of the Seccnd Class to elect between the courses of civil 
engineering, of analytical and applied chemistry, of electrical engineering and of liberal 
arts. These courses are of two years duration and the scientific courses are illustrated 
by continuous field and laboratory practice, The degrees of B. S. or B. A. are con- 


ferred upon all graduates. 


IV. ITS DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION: namely, the dividing of classes 
into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and each secures a share of 
the personal attention of the instructor, The success of the educational work of the 


school turns largely on this method. 
V. Irs Economy. The expenses are: tor Virginia cadets $325 ; for State cadets 


£165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel and lights, washing, room 
rent, medical attendance of the most careful character, clothing, books, stationery and 
all necessary expenses, and falls below that of any institution of like grade in this 
country. This estimate is exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for 
the entire term, the frst year being of necessity the most costly, 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


| Superintendent 

















Maps and Globes 








We manufacture our own map cases and are, there- 
fore, in a position to make better prices than if we had to 
purchase them. 

We strongly recommend the Roller Front Case and 
will sell them to you at the same price other dealers charge 
for Drop Front Cases. Write us for prices and be convinced. 


The Southern Desk Company 
Box 337 Hickory, N. C. 


























Chairs 


Some of our 








latest designs in 
Opera and Folding 
Chairs. We also 
have other styles. 


Write for prices. 











Prompt shipment on “Everything needed for Schools and Colleges” 


Virginia School Supply Co. 


P. 0. Box 1177 Richmond, Va. 




















